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THE LIFE OF MOZART. 
(From the original of Alexander Oulibicheff.*) 


(Continued from page 179.) 
CHAPTER Ix. 
(1778.) 

My readers will not have forgotten that, immediately after 
his arrival in Paris, Mozart was commissioned to remodel 
the choruses of a Miserere by Holzbauer, and to write a 
symphony concertante for flute,oboe, bassoon, and horn ; nor 
will they fail to remember that the first met with Gossec’s 
approval. The second was praised to the skies by the 
artists for whom it was intended. But, when the day arrived, 
on which the Miserere was to be performed, Mozart’s name 
did not appear in the bills, and two of the four new 
choruses were omitted; so that the composer, who had been 
thus hurried, and, if we may use the expression, chained to his. 
work, had given himself a vast amount of trouble to no pur- 
pose. The symphony concertante met with a still harder 
fate, not being performed at all. Mozart had confided the 
score to Le Gros, in order that the latter might give it to the 
copyist. A few days afterwards, Mozart saw it still lying upon 
the director's table, and subsequently, the evening before the 
concert, not finding it there any more, searched about and 
discovered it under a heap of music. Astonished at such a 
piece of negligence, but without at all manifesting his vexa- 
tion, Mozart proceeded to the director, and asked him 
whether he had given out the symphony to be copied. 
Without offering any excuse, the director replied, “No; I 
forgot it.” 

‘There were still, however, two days, during which this 
strange instance of forgetfulness on the part of the director 
might have been remedied. Mozart, not knowing what to 
think of such a laconic answer, entered the concert-room, at an 
early hour, when Punto and Ramm rushed up to him in an 
excited manner, and inquired why the symphony had been 
erased from the pro me. 

“T do not know,” replied Mozart. 
have heard of it.” 

Tn his letter to his father, he adds:— 

“T think that Cambini, an Italian composer here, is at 
the bottom of this, for I gave him a hard rap the first time 
we ever met at the house of Le Gros. He has written 
quartets, one of which I heard in Mannheim, that are very 

easing. I praised them, on the occasion in question, and 
played the beginning of the one I had heard. Ritter, 
Ramm, and Punto, who were present, would insist on my 
continuing and supplying what I did not recollect. I did 
as they desired. Cambini was quite beside himself, and 
could not refrain from saying, ‘ Questa @ una gran testa 


“This is the first I 





* This translation, which hag been made expressly for the Musical 
World, is copyright. 


(that is a great head!) Now, in all probability, he did not 
relish my conduct.” 

The manner in which Le Gros behaved towards a young 
musician, whose talent and goodwill he could not, for an 
instant, doubt, certainly appears very remarkable ; but is it 
at all likely that a well-tried artist, and Director of the 
Concerts Spirituels, should have set on one side the interests 
of that institution, which were also his own, merely to oblige 
Signor Cambini, whom he met for the first time in his life? 
Any one who reflected a single instant—which Mozart 
never did—would quickly have perceived how untenable 
was such a supposition. At any rate, Leopold Mozart did 
not put the slightest faith in it. The old diplomatist saw, in 
the director’s behaviour, an underhand game, played by far 
more influential personages than the maestrino Cambini. 
The persons Mozart had to fear were musicians holding 
lucrative appointments and standing high in the favour 
of the public—individuals of great reputation, such as 
Piceini, Grétry and others—who necessarily used their 
best endeavours to place every obstacle in our hero’s 
way. This was of itself a far more probable supposition 
than the former, and was rendered still more so by a 
remarkable circumstance. During the six months Mozart 
passed in Paris, we do not find that he ever, by any 
chance, came in contact with Grétry or Piccini. Both, 
however, must have known him, for they certainly must 
have heard of the musical prodigy, who, fifteen years previ- 
ously, had attracted all Paris. Indeed, Mozart and. his father, 
on their first journey to Italy, had even called upon Piceini. 
Why then, instead of making, or renewing, the acquaintance 
of so celebrated a brother musician, did these two composers 
avoid him so carefully that they never met? 1n addition to 
this, we know that Grétry did not like Mozart, a fact which 
is proved by the absurd distinction he afterwards made 
between our hero and Cimarosa. Cimarosa, he said, placed 
the statue upon the stage and the pedestal in the orchestra, 
while Mozart placed the statue in the orchestra and the 
pedestal upon the stage. When certain apothegms proceed 
from the mouth of a person of repute, they sometimes suc- 
ceed in becoming generally known, meeting with public 
approbation, and even being looked upon as a kind of autho- 
rity, until some one takes it into his head to test their real 
worth. We are then astonished to find that the core of 
these sententious phrases is nothing more than a piece of 
gross absurdity, an “Irish Bull” in the fullest acceptation of 
the expression. To this class of sayings does Grétry’s anti- 
thetical metaphor belong. We could not entirely reject it, 
or, at best, we should be able to understand it, if applied to 
certain operas of the present day, in which the voices are 
evidently sacrificed to the orchestra ; but what is the mean- 
ing of the antithesis between a statue and a pedestal in the 





case of Mozart, whose music is more easily sung than that of 
any other composer, and whose vocal melodies make the 
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greatest impression on the ear, and are recollected longest, 
because, as a general rule, they are the most natural, clear, 
and expressive ever written. 

Tt certainly appears probable that Mozart had a great many 
enemies, secret and declared, among his brother artists in 
aris, and we may, also, with a great degree of certainty, 
presume that a jealous and invisible hand excluded him from 
the theatre. After mentioning, however, the suppositions to 
which the matter gave rise both in Paris and Salzburg, I feel 
bound to add one or two reflections of my own. It strikes 
me that, without accusing anyone personally, we are in a 
position to explain, on general grounds, and in a much more 
satisfactory manner, why Wolfgang failed, and could not do 
otherwise than fail, in attaining the object of his last journey 
to France. The newspapers and other public documents of 
the period prove, in the first place, very clearly, by their 
silence, that Mozart excited no sensation this time, while, on 
his first visit, everyone spoke of him most enthusiastically. 
Were the French of 1763 better musicians than the French 
of 17781 Decidedly not; on the contrary, they had, since 
1763, made some little progress, at least in concert music. 
They were already moving onward, although so slowly that 
the fact was scarcely perceptible, and consequently the 
difference between the two epochs, in this particular, was next 
to nothing. But there was a at difference with 
respect to Mozart personally. What had people beheld 
—I will not say, heard—in the year 17637 A little child, 
who executed the most extraordinary and surprising tricks 
upon the piano, playing with a handkerchief over 
the keys, and putting the most skilful performers to the 
blush. Then, too, he sang airs with a tiny voice, scarcely 
audible, and was, in a word, the most charming and best- 
trained little creature it was possible to behold. AW this 
could not fail of being attractive in Paris, Both the Court 
and the town were anxious to see the little child who knew 
so much for his age. He was overwhelmed with presents 
and marks of attention; his praises were sung both in verse 
and prose; his portrait was published, as that of the giraffe 
was, a few years ago, the fame of the animal being quite 
equal to that enjoyed by our hero; and, in order to infuse 
still more character into the said portrait, his keeper was 
added, with his violin in his hand. Under what different 
circumstances did this curious and amusing little creature 
appear fifteen years later? He presented himself in the 
shape of an ill-favoured, small, and weakly young man, who 
spoke bad French, scarcely knew how to make a bow, never 
said a civil thing to any one, and possessed only a kind of 
talent the French public were no longer capable of judging, 
from a consciousness of which fact, he would, as a musician, 
have held it beneath him to have had recourse to intrigues, 
even had he known what intrigues meant. All this could 
not prove attractive in Paris. Mozart himself felt that he 
was in a place altogether unsuited to him. It is im- 
possible that any good consequence can ever result from 
ffering the united treasures of the various schools of 
music to a nation sunk in a kind of musical barbarism. 
Had the French been only ignorant, matters might have 
gone on pretty smoothly; they might have been taught 
better, for ignorance is, in everything, our natural starting 
point; but their taste was completely spoilt by a system of 
lyrical declamation, which they defended with sophisms, and 
to which they were attached by national vanity—in their 
case, the strongest of all possible bonds. Their ear was irre- 
trievably ruined by the horrible screeching of their singers; 
and all the elements of the intellectual and social existence 





of the period, as well as those of true music, contained within 
Lndeetieas the seeds ¢? death, Impious quackery among the 
great writers, and systematic immorality among the men of 
rank; a lamentable igndrancé of foreign languages and 
literature ; a contempt for all the noble articles of belief, and 
all durable inclinations, even of love itself, when it did 
not happen to be of the kind described by Buffon—in.a 
word, disbelief, frivolity, anda state of half-ignorance, guided 
public opinions and morals. It is naturally not my purpose 
to add another tirade to the innumerable diatribes already ex- 
isting against the France of the eighteenth century; I merely 
mention these too well known truths, on account of the 
accidental, but most important, influence exercised by them 
on the subject of my book. The spirit of philosophy swept 
like a pestilential blast over the Fine Arts, especially music. 
When men assert that they do not believe in God; when, 
on viewing the great scenes of Nature, their minds only per- 
ceive so many chemical combinations, and are not instantly 
penetrated with the elevated and religious poetry pervading 
such scenes—in a word, when conviction rejects all truths 
that cannot be mathematically proved—when this, I say, is 
the case, what influence can be exerted over such men by 
music, which proves nothing ? 

There is one objection which I feel assured will be raised. 
I shall be told that Gluck, who was a very great dramatic 
composer, and Piccini, who also possessed great talent, owed 
their fame more especially to the approbation of the 
Parisians and the particular epoch of which we are speaking. 
This is perfectly true, but what is the conclusion to be drawn 
from it! Are we to suppose that similar success and 
similar triumphs would have fallen to the lot of Mozart, 
had he remained in Paris? Such would never have been the 
case; and, to convince ourselves of the fact, we need only 
refer to the history, of the celebrated contest between the 
“King’s Corner” and the “Queen’s Corner,”* to obtain an 
idea of the immense difference between Mozart and the two 
composers whose successor he would have been. As a general 
rule, the French like music just as young people like dancing 
—as a means and an opportunity—but not asan end. They 
are much fonder of pecking, writing and quarrelling about it, 
than composing and hearing it, There were then two opposite 
parties, one ranged under the national banner of Rameau 
and Lully, and the other under the foreign standard of 
Pergolese. Each party accused the other of ignorance, and, 
as this accusation was but too true in the cases of both, 
certain literary men went a step further, and proved that 
it was not necessary to understand music in order to 
criticise it. What is there which cannot be proved! This 
theory, which, since then, has always found supporters, 
was adopted, with a cry of joy, by a number of Taco 
neither judges nor lovers of the art, who swelled the ranks 
of both armies—so ready is the warlike spirit of the French 
to burst forth on every occasion. The fashionable, as well 
as the learned world, took part in the strife. Meanwhile, 
Gluck arrived in Paris, and was immediately followed by 
Piccini. The former was patronised by the Court, and more 
especially by Marie Antoinette, whose master he had been. 
The celebrated authors of the day, and all who enjoyed the 
reputation of being nice judges of music, ranged themselves 
on the side of Piccini. In this manner, Gluck and Piccini 
became, without perhaps wishing it, the representatives, or, 
rather, the instruments, of the two contending parties, 
Gluck’s music was looked upon as the most perfect model of 


* The partisans of Gluck used to place themselves in one corner of the 
theatre, and those of Piccini in the other, 
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the French style—which it really was. Elevated to the 
sition of party-leaders, these two musicians were justified 
in believing that they would meet with every success—or, 
to speak more correctly, their success was already assured, 
from the fact of their being thus selected, whatever the 
intrinsic or comparative value of their productions. But 
this was, in truth, the last thing about which people troubled 
themselves. The two parties had an opportunity of quar- 
relling, hurling epigrams, and launching sarcasms and insults 
at each other; they could talk—talk a great deal—talk 
continually—without being obliged to come to an under- 
_standing. This was their great object. In France, 
where so many persons possess wit, or where, at least, 
every one wishes to do so, the position of such as are 
deficient in this quality (and, unfortunately, they every- 
where form the majority) is, indeed, a sad one. Plagued 
with an amount of vanity, long proverbial throughout 
Europe, the French feel extremely ill at ease when they have 
no subject on which to satisfy their ruling passion. For this 
reason, factions and parties have always increased quickly in 
France, men of mediocre abilities, or of none at all, join- 
ing them in great numbers, and with their whole heart and 
soul. When a person espouses a party he is considered, at 
least, as somebody; the emptiest head counts as one among 
his brethren and friends, as he would in a flock of sheep. 
Such being the state of matters, we may easily imagine with 
what headlong eagerness whole multitudes of idlers, crushed 
beneath their own nonentity, turned their attention toa con- 
troversy which offered them a chance of obtaining a certain 
amount of importance either as Gluckists or Piccinists. Their 
folly was, in this instance, at least, attended by one good 
result—it obtained honour and money for two artists, who, 
perhaps, with no assistance but that of their talent, would 
never have enjoyed either the one or the other. 

It is very evident that such a series of events could not 
again occur for the benefit of Mozart. He possessed no patrons 
among the influential classes of that period; I mean the 
courtiers and men of letters. There were neither particular 
classes nor individuals whose self-love rendered it necessary 
for them to speak well of him or adopt his cause. Mozart, 
as my readers are by this time well aware, was certainly the 
man most incapable of serving a party. What could be done 
with a bumpkin who invariably spoke the truth, and despised 
quackery no less than he hated cabals? He would most un- 
becomingly have ridiculed those clever people who every day, 
from their musical professor’s chair, uttered apothegms Pak 
for instance, as: Zhe musical period is the daughter of igno- 
rance and bad taste.* Besides this, every party, with its 
leader, always represents an opinion—a doctrine already 
established and known. Thus, for instance, the names of 
Gluck and Piccini represented respectively the French and 
Italian operas, the only systems of theatrical composition 
then existing in the world, for the German opera was not yet 
born. The works of these two masters, placed in opposition 
to each other, plainly showed the difference between their 
two schools, Beauties and faults thus attracted greater 
attention, and afforded, every day, new proofs for the orators 
of both Corners. Asa natural consequence, the strife in- 
creased in warmth and interest, and the more this was the 
case, the better for Gluck and Piccini. I must here remark 
that, in spite of the ignorance with which the majority of the 
French public might justly have been accused, there were 





* La Harpe, Cours de Littérature. 








persons perfectly competent to decide upon the merits of 
the rival musicians. Gluck’s style, although far more ele- 
vated than that of the native composers, was, I repeat, alto- 
gether French, never offending the partiality shown by the 
whole nation for declamatory and boisterous effects. 

With regard to the Italian style, an exclusive taste for this 
proves nothing but an inferior degree of cultivation of the 
ear. After national songs, marches, and dances, Italian 
opera can be more easily understood than any other, and is, 
for this very reason, the kind of composition that meets most 
speedily with applause. There were many Frenchmen at 
that period capable of understanding thus muck. 

What opinion, what peculiar kind of taste, what system 
could Mozart have represented ? What had he to offer beyond 
himself—that is, the only true music, of which no one knew 
anything? What, for instance, would the French of 1778 
have said, on hearing an opera like Jdomeneo? Music of this 
description would have sounded like so much Hebrew in the 
ears of Frenchmen of the eighteenth century. 

Many years were destined to elapse ere Mozart should sue- 
ceed in gaining the approbation of the countries beyond the 
Rhine andthe Alps. He had long slept his last sleep, ere 
his name and works were allowed to take their place with 
those of Haydn. It was necessary that the finest musical 
institution of the world, the Conservatory, should first bear 
fruit—that the national taste should gradually be purified by 
the works of Dalayrac, Méhul, Berton, Boieldieu, Nicclo and 
Spontini—that, above all, true criticism, in other words, 
criticism founded upon positive knowledge of composition 
and execution, should force its way into the public papers, 
before the good cause could completely triumph among this 
dilatory nation. It was only, to the best of my recollection, as 
recently as the year 1805 or 1806, that managers began to give 
Mozart's operas in Paris. But what acts of barbarism ac- 
companied the first applause bestowed by France on our hero’s 
genius! What mutilations, and what lamentable alterations 
were made in the Zauberflite to adapt it to the stage of 
the Grand Opera! Words were added, without the least con- 
nection with the original text, and consequently with the 
music; one of the principal personages, the Queen of 
Night, together with the most brilliant part of the 
vocal music, was entirely omitted ; duets were changed 
into trios, and many pieces either omitted altogether, 
or their places filled up from the works of other composers. 
In this form was the AMystéres dIsis, or, as certain 
wits entitled the opera, Les Miséres d'Isis, produced.* — But 
even this is nothing compared to an act of Vandalism 
calculated to make the hair of every lover of music stand on 
end, We all know Sarastro’s air: Jn diesen heiligen Hallen, 
the characteristic beauty of which is completed by an imitative 
bass. Instead of this marvellous arrangement, the basses 
take the B several times. O tempora,O mores! At present, 
this is somewhat altered. In no place in the world would a 
mere botcher now dare to meddle with a score of Mozart. 

Under such circumstances, France necessarily disappointed 





* The Zauberfldte used to be given in Paris, as late as the year 1827, 
and, for aught I know, until a still more recent period, under the title of 
Les Mystéres d’Isis, The mise-en-scéne was also the same as Herr 
Oulibicheff informs us it was in 1805 or 1806. The French had, there- 
fore, not advanced a single step in twenty years. Whoever was unfortu- 
nate enough to see the opera in its mutilated form, will readily own that 
the change of Mystéres into Miséres, by the substitution of an ¢ foray 
and the omission of the ¢, was perfectly justifiable. Weber’s Der Freis- 
chiitz, under the title of Robin des Bois, was nearly, although not quite, 
as badly treated, by being likewise miserably patched up,—A Sehraishuon, 
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all Mozart’s hopes, as the countries of Germany had done, 
when their princes disdained his services. The promised 
land he was fated never to discover. His promised land 
was the men of the nineteenth century. His earthly pilgri- 
mage would have led him thither after the lapse of four-and- 
forty years; when a generation composed entirely of scholars, 
educated by himself, would have awaited the great master 
upon the threshold of our own age. To use the words of 
Haydn, “Kings and nations would have contended with each 
other for the possession of such a treasure.” For a long, long 
time, would he have beheld the never-ending ranks of his 
admirers flocking to the spot selected by himself as a place of 
residence. Every musician and every lover of music would 
have wished to visit the musical Mecca. Even at the present 
day,* it would have been possible for us to bow before his 
old age, crowned with the respect of the Universe. Many 
men born before him, and who have lived for no purpose, 
still exist! But I am allowing myself, like so many other 
writers, to be carried away by thoughtless regret and fool- 
hardy murmurings, entirely forgetting that He alone who 
gave us Mozart knows en what conditions it was possible. 





* Mozart would now have been 91. Herr Oulibicheff, however, wrote 
this passage several years ago.—A Schraishuon. 


(To be continued.) 





MADEMOISELLE SIONA LEVY. 

Amone the foreign artists who intend to pass the current 
season in London, it is probable that the lady above named will 
excite amore thanordinary degree of public attention. Although 
Malle. Siona Lévy has never previously visited England, she 
enjoys a high reputation on the continent. It is not merely the 
greatness but the entire originality of her talent which com- 
mands the admiration of her hearers. She recites scenes in the 
French language, from the tragedies of the great masters, 
Racine and Corneille, and from the immortal comedies of 
Moliére, with a high sense of their poetical meaning, and an 
energy and variety of expression which confer a peculiar charm 
on her declamation, and never fail to captivate her hearers. At 
Paris, Mdlle. Siona Lévy created almost a new sensation; and in 
the soirées de musique et de déclamation organised by Herr 
Ernst, the eminent violinist, in the principal towns and cities of 
the south of France, Switzerland, and more lately in Rhenish 
Germany, her recitations were everywhere received with enthu- 
siasm. In aristocratic circles she has been welcomed with the 
liveliest sympathy. The Grand Duchess Stephanie, of Baden, 
and the courts of Darmstadt and Stuttgart conferred on her 
the most distinguished marks of favour. 

At the age of fourteen, Mdlle. Siona Lévy gained the first 
prize for declamation at the Conservatoire in Paris. Two 
years later, she made her début with success at the Thédtre 
Frangais, where Mdlle. Rachel held undisputed sway ; and for 
two years more she sustained the post of premiere tragédienne at 
the Odéon, the second ThéAtre Frangais, with a talent which 
won for her the unanimous suffrages of the public. In spite of 
her successes, however, Mdlle. Siona Lévy has abandoned the 
stage, in order to devote herself entirely to her new profession. 
When it is stated, in conclusion, that she is in her twenty- 
second year, and is endowed with a more than ordinary share of 
personal attractions, a brilliant career may be safely predicted 
for her. 





Mr. Farquiarson Situ, the barytone, has left England for a tour 
of some months in Italy. 











MISS BIRCH’S CONCERT. 


Sr. Martin’s Hat promises to become fashionable. It has 
many advantages. The rent is low, the accommodation lar 
and the acoustical conditions admirable. Moreover, while the 
public is compelled to pay half-a-guinea, in Hanover Square, for 
a seat in any part of the room, the visitor to St. Martin’s Hall 
may select a pees according to his means, and pay one shilling 
or seven shillings, whichever he pleases. e extravagant 
charges at benefit concerts of the first class prevents any but 
the friends and patrons of the concert-giver—who are annually 
taxed to pay very high for an entertainment of little value— 
from attending. This system, St. Martin’s Hall bids fair to 
upset. If an artist gives a concert there, his friends can still 
support him by taking the best places, while the general public 
have also the option of assisting, at a moderate entrance fee. 
The prices to Miss Birch’s concert, on Tuesday evening were— 
stalls, seven shillings; galleries, half-a-crown ; area, one shilling. 
Miss Birch had thus three distinct audiences, and the Hall was 
crowded in every part. Exclusiveness and monopoly are on 
their last legs. 

Miss Birch provided a remarkable programme. The tastes of 
all her patrons were consulted. We set our face against a 
concert made up entirely of popular pieces; but on the present 
occasion almost every morceau was either a novelty or little 
known. The programme was bold and varied, though certainly 
too long by one-third. It was as follows:— 


Part I.—Overture—Coriolanus, Beethoven; Scene—From Semele, 
Miss Birch, Miss Dolby, and Mr. Weiss; (Recitative, Air, Recitative, 
Air, Recitative, Duet), Handel ; Sonata—F sharp Minor, Up. 21, Herr 
Pauer, Hummel ; Aria—“ Deh! Parlate!” J/ Sacrifizio d’ Abramo, Miss 
Birch, Cimarosa; Selection—From Joseph—(Overture, Romance, Mr, 
Augustus’ Braham; Duet—Madame and Mr. Weiss; Romance— 
Miss E. Birch; Trio—Misa Birch, Mr. Herberte, and Mr. Weiss; 
Finale—Principals and Semichorus) Méhul. 

Part II.—Overture—The Isles of Fingal, Mendelssohn; Song—“Oh! 
would I were yon Silver Beam,” Miss Dolby, Silas; Song—“ The Child 
and the Old Man,” Mr. Augustus Braham, Huilah; Duet—MS., Miss 
Birch and Miss Eliza Birch, 8. Waley; Sestet, E minor—Pianoforte, 
Oboe, Horn, Flute, Violoncello, and Double Bass, Messrs. Osborne, 
Nicholson, Mann, Rochester, Lucas, and Howell, Osborne; Song— 
“Day and Night,” Miss Dolby, Hatton; Méditation sur le 1° Prélude 
de J. S. Bach, Gounod. Violin, Mr. Blagrove; Organ, Mr. Hopkins ; 
Pianoforte, Herr Pauer; Spring Song—Miss Birch, Mendelssohn ; 
Finale-—Don Giovanni (including the three movements usually omitted 
in dramatic representation), Mozart; Miss Birch, Miss E. Birch 
Mrs. Weiss, Mr. Herberte, Mr. Bodda, Mr. Walworth, and Mr. Weiss. 


The two overtures might have been more happily contrasted; 
but both are true to nature. The temper of Coriolanus was 
akin to the wild storms of the Hebrides, The band was both 
numerous and efficient, and comprised some of our best execu- 
tants. The musical scene from Semele was highly interesting. 
Sweeter music for the chamber could not be heard, but we doubt 
its fitness for the stage. Méhul’s Joseph, which was produced 
at the Opéra Comique, in Paris, may ” entitled sacred music 
aiagehal. It is more dramatic than Handel’s, but still not 
thoroughly fitted for operatic representation. The airs are 
flowing and melodious. 

Hummel’s Sonata—or, more properly, Sonata-Fantasia—is 
very difficult, and requires Fey manual dexterity. Herr 
Pauer played it very finely. The fine recitative and air from 
Cimarosa’s neglected and almost forgotten sacred work was ad- 
mirably declaimed and sung a Miss Birch, who was loudly 
applauded at the conclusion. Mr. Hullah’s clever song—from 
his opera, The bom ig Coquettes—was well sung by Mr. 

an 


Augustus Braham, was heard with great interest. Mr. 
Silas’s romanza is extremely dag age and was very charmingly 
sung by Miss Eliza Birch, who is one of our most able 


concert sopranos. The duet of Mr. Waley, which has 
considerable merit as a composition, was given to 
perfection by the two sisters. In Mr. tton’s song, 
Miss Dolby displayed her accustomed taste and feeling. 
Of M. Gounod’s attempt to “‘gild refined gold, and add a per- 
fume to the violet,” we have spoken already, and a second hear- 
ing confirms us in our first opinion. It is a thoroughly French 
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tune forced into company with a thoroughly German prelude. 
Mr. Blagrove played it very chastely, and was encored. Mr. 
Osborne’s sestet is the work of a well-practised musician. The 
execution, by himself and his coadjutors, was “yes reproach. 
Of the four movements we prefer the scherzo in B minor, which 
is striking and ingenious; but every movement possesses in- 
terest, and the instruments are all provided with most effective 
and congenial es. Mendelssohn’s lovely song was given 
with genuine spirit by Miss Birch, who has seldom sung more 
artistically than on this occasion. The finale to Don Juan, with 
the three omitted movements, retained the majority of the 
audience to the end. It was on the whole well executed ; but 
we should he better enabled to judge of its effects on the stage 
than in a concert room. Don Giovanni, like Guillaume Tell, is 
doomed to suffer from the hands of uncompromising curtailers. 
When will a manager have the courage to present n Soe to the 
public in their integrity ? 

The audience were well pleased with the concert, and liberal 
in their applause of Miss Birch and her fellow-artists. 
Mr. Hullah conducted throughout. 


HARMONIC UNION. 


A perrorMAnce of Elijah was given at Exeter Hall, on Monday 
evening, in aid of the funds of the Middlesex Hospital, by the 
members of the Harmonic Union, under the direction of Mr. 
Benedict. Her Majesty, Prince Albert, the Duchess of Kent, 
and several of the Royal Family, together with a long list of 
nobles and fashionables, patronised the concert. Since the year 
1808, when a miscellaneous concert took place on behalf of the 
charity at the King’s Theatre, which realized £2,498 2s., we 
believe no musical entertainment had been given in aid of the 
funds. Before that time, the performances at Westminster 
Abbey were of essential service to the Hospital, and to these 
may be attributed the origin. of the “Handel Ward.” The Mid- 
dlesex Hospital is one of the most beneficial institutions in 
London ; it has the strongest claims upon the public, and well 
merits the consideration of the charitably disposed. At present, 
its funds are inadequate, and it requires £5,000 yearly, from 
voluntary contributions, to maintain it effectively. 

The performance of Elijah on Monday evening, we are happy 
to record, was entirely successful. The attendance was very 
large, and upwards of £1,200 will be paid into the charity, after 
all expenses are defrayed. We have seldom heard Evijah go 
better. The principal vocalists were Misses Louisa Pyne, Dolby, 
Stabbach, Messent, Laura Baxter, Messrs. Sims Reeves, J. A. 
Novello, Smythson, and Signor Belletti. All the artists exerted 
themselves with two-fold zeal in the cause of charity. We 
have heard no finer singing, than that of Mr. Sims Reeves, on 
Monday evening, in the tenor part of Hlijah: it was really 
superb. Miss Pyne was also admirable ; Sig. Belletti, pains-taking, 
efficient and improving ; and Miss Dolby nothing short of perfect. 
“O rest in the Lord,” from the lips of that charming singer, is 
truly “comfort administered by an angel.” 

© small share of the excellence of the general performance 
was due to Mr. Benedict, who is indefatigable in his exertions to 
sustain the growing reputation of the Harmonic Union. The 
choruses were sung with grand effect, and the band was irre- 
proachable. The performance, altogether, was the best ever 
given by the Harmonic Union. 














Mr. E. L. Hime has been giving Mr. Lover’s new entertainment 
at Leamington and Liverpool, with great success. He is engaged for a 
series of performances during the forthcoming season. 

JuttrEn’s SLEIGH-RIDE.—‘‘A young gentleman of a rather affectionate 
turn of mind was there, it seems, with his sweetheart. The hall being 
excessively crowded, he was obliged to put his arm on the back part of 
the seat; consequently almost around the lady. During the excitement 
of the Sleigh-ride Po/ka, he unconsciously squeezed his fair partner 
a little. The lady was of course much shocked, and demanded the 
reason of such unwarranted rudeness. The gentleman made a thou- 
sand apologies, saying he must certainly be insane, or else he had been 
carried away by the truthfulness of Jullien’s music, and merely put his 
arm in that position to prevent her falling out of the ‘sleigh.’””—Cin- 
cinnati Paper, 








MUSICAL WINTER EVENINGS. 


Herr Ernst appeared on Thursday night, for the first time 
since the season of 1851. The name of this great violinist has 
always been a sure attraction at the concerts of Mr. Ella, and 
the audience was the most crowded and fashionable since the 
commencement of the Musical Winter Evenings. The pro- 
gramme included two of those quartets which are the best 
calculated to display with effect the prominent qualities of Herr 
Ernst’s playing—Mendelssohn’s in E minor, Op. 44, and 
Beethoven’s in E flat, No.10. Although entirely opposed to 
each other in style and in plan, they both belong to that class in 
which music may be said to speak in the loftiest accents and 
with the largest variety of expression. Both were written when 
the genius of their composers was in its vigour, and their talent 
in its maturity. Both, in short, are masterpieces, in which the 
art of music is carried to its furthest limits. 

The admirers of Herr Ernst—and how many are they ?—will 
be pleased to hear that he was never in finer play than on 
Thursday night. The first movement of Mendelssohn’s quartet 
was given with such fire and impetuosity that the audience were 
enraptured. The scherzo—a thing “whose path is the light- 
ning’s,” which seems to be over almost as soon as it begins—was 
encored unanimously. Mr. Ella’s audience, though distingué, 
and composed for the most part of connoisseurs, are cold and not 
addicted to encoring. They could not resist, however, the 
inspired playing of Ernst, who seemed to invest his associates 
with the flame that burned within himself. It was not four 
players, but one—Ernst, Goffrie, Hill, and Piatti, like fire, 
water, earth, and air, the elements, combined in one harmonious 
whole—“the music of the spheres.” This will sound rhap- 
sodical—but only to those who did not hear this marvellous 
scherzo, and its marvellous performance. The divine melody of 
the andante was sung as Herr Ernst can always sing, and the 
delicate and elaborate part for the second violin was extremely 
well played by Herr Goffrie. About the finale—one of the 
fiercest and most ungovernable prestos, even of Mendelssohn, the 
king of quick movements—we can only say, that it was as per- 
fectly executed as the rest of the quartet. The work of Beet- 
hoven—the first immediately succeeding the “ Rasumoffsky” set, 
the bridge from the last of those to the wild and mysterious and 
entirely Beethovenish quartet in F minor (No. 11)—was nobly 
performed throughout. In short, the “most poetical of fiddlers” 
was in his best mood, and could have played on till the next 
morning without tiring either himself or his auditors. Herr 
Ernst introduced, as a solo, his own pathetic LElégie, which, 
as usual, he played with exquisite feeling and pathos. The 
evening was one long triumph for him. He never played 
better, and was never more thoroughly understood. 

A new pianist, Herr Klindworth, a pupil of M. Liszt, made 
his début on this occasion. He played twice—Beethoven’s sonata 
in C (No. 2 of the Haydn set), and a funtasia by M. Liszt, on 
the two themes of Mendelssohn’s Wedding March in A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. Herr Klindworth is evidently young, 
and at present his talent does not look very promising. He 
exhibits the faults of his master with none of his beauties. He 
thumps the instrument with right good will, and is by no means 
exact in his execution. His mechanism, indeed, is very defective; 
and this was even more clearly shown (less clearly, if you please), 
in the fantasia of Liszt, which is one of the most difficult, and 
at the same time one of the most incoherent and unmeaning 
bravura pieces to which we ever listened. Liszt must have had 
some spite against Mendelssohn when he wrote it. There should 
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be some heavy tax upon these fantasia-makers, to prevent them 
from mangling and caricaturing the works of great masters. We 
did not like Herr Klindworth’s reading of Beethoven's sonata. 
It was exaggerated in expression, and incorrect. The best 
points were the scales in sixths and thirds, which are the pro- 
minent features in the theme of the finale; these were well 
and crisply executed; but all the rest was “leather and 
prunella.” Mr. Ella has not been fortunate in his new protégé. 
He could have found a great many more legitimate and even 
skilful players at the Royal Academy of Music, in Tenterden- 
street. We are sorry for Mr. Ella, and still more so for Herr 
Klindworth; but we must speak the truth. 





AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


Tur second concert of the eighth season took place on Monday 
evening, when the Hanover Square Rooms were crowded by a 
brilliant audience. 

The concert began with a very spirited, and on the whole ex- 
tremely clear performance of Mozart’s Symphony in D, the one 
without a minuet, and the grandest of the three which the great 
composer wrote in that key. In such works as these the amateurs 
are quite at home, and have little to learn from the musicians. 
The symphony was followed by Beethoven’s “ Adelaida,” played 
by Mr.A.A.Pollock on the oboe, in a style that would have done 
credit to the most accomplished performer of that difficult 
instrument. His expression was chaste, without being defi- 
cient in the warmth of sentiment that naturally suggests itself 
in that beautiful love-song. Mr. Pollock was encored in his 
performance, and most deservedly. The first part finished with 
the dashing overture to Auber’s Cheval de Bronx, another piece 
in which the “gentlemen” are almost a match for the 
“ players.” 

The second part began with a remarkably clever composition 
by Mr. St. Vincent Jervis, a pupil of Herr Molique, and one of 
the best informed musicians in the ranks of the Amateur Musical 
Society. This was an adagio and rondo for pianoforte and 
orchestra. In the adagio there are some graceful thoughts ; but, 
on the whole, we prefer the rondo, which is extremely spirited, 

and, moreover, effectively written for the pianoforte. The 
instrumentation of both movements does credit to Mr. St. 
Vincent Jervis, and shows that he has studied the orchestra with 
attention and with profit. Though itis to be presumed from the 
style of his writing that the composer must himself be a good 

ianist, Mr. Jervis did not come forward as the executant, but 
Fund an admirable substitute in Mr. Lindsay Sloper, who played 

the Adagio and Rondo to perfection. As one good turn deserves 
another, Mr. Lindsay Sloper should compose a piece for Mr. St. 
Vincent Jervis to play. It is hardly fair that one who writes with 
such apparent ease for the pianoforte should not be induced to 
appear as his own interpreter. 

he “Selection” on this occasion was that from Guillawme 
Tell, one of the ablest and most clearly put together we have 
heard. The arrangement and instrumentation of this pot-pourri 
are, we understand, the work of Lord Gerald Fitzgerald. ‘hey 
do infinite credit to that distinguished amateur’s knowledge of 
the orchestra and calculation of effect. The selection was well 
played, the solos being in the competent hands of Mr. Jekyll 
(flute), Mr. Tatham (cornet-a-pistons), and Mr. Phasey (sax-tuba.) 
The famous duet, “ Dove vai,” was well suited to the two last- 
named instruments. The difficult overture of Mendelssohn—Die 
Hebriden, or Fingal’s Cave, or Fingal’s Hohle, or the Isles of 
Fingal, as it is variously designated—was an adventurous task 
for the amateur orchestra. At the beginning, there was a good 
deal of unsteadiness, and the es for stringed instruments 
seemed to ‘eae the dilettanti not a little. But, strange to say, 
the coda, the most difficult part of the overture, and in which 
the tempo is accelerated, was played, all things considered, with 
remarkable decision and even with brilliancy, and fairly made 
up for the rest. 

The concert terminated with the march from Robert Bruce— 


a part of the jinale to La Donna del Lago, in which the soldiers 











and the bards unite their voices in combination, each singing a 
different theme. Altogether the entertainment was a good one, 
and the audience seemed highly pleased. Mr. G. A. Osborne 
conducted the whole performance with his usual ability. 





Mr. Cuartes SauaMan’s PianororTse Soirrézs.—The last of 
these evenings came off on Tuesday last, when Mr. Salaman pre- 
sented his visitors with an excellent and well varied programme. 
The special pieces were Spohr’s quintet in C minor, Op. 53, for 
pianoforte, two violins, tenor and violoncello; Beethoven’s 
“ Kreutzer” sonata for pianoforte and violin; and F. Ries’s 
quartet in E flat (Op. 17), for pianoforte, violin, viola, 
and violoncello, The executants with Mr, Salaman were 
Messrs. Cooper, Watson, R. Blagrove and Hancock. Ries’s 
quartet was repeated by particular desire, so great was the 
effect produced at the last concert. Mr. Salaman sustained 
the pianoforte part, and played with great ability. The 
entire performance was exceedingly good, and was received 
with marked favour. Not less worthy of praise. was the sonata 
of Beethoven, which was performed by Messrs. Salaman and 
H. C. Cooper. The Brothers Holmes played one of Spohr’s duets 
for violins, with great spirit and precision. Mr. Salaman’s 
pianoforte solos were confined to two graceful bagatelles of his 
own composition—‘ La Poveretta” and “Saltarella.” The 
vocalists were Miss Ellen Williams, Mdlle. Hermann, and Herr 
de Becker. The first named lady sang Mr. Salaman’s new 
sonnet, “Oh! I have lov’d Thee,” with excellent effect, besides a 
beret noe not an ee. also by Mr. Salaman. Herr de 

cker gave a German lied, by the same prolific eom s 
rooms were filled by an clomunt wadiedes, eee te 


Lonpow InstiruTion.—A course of six lectures on Chamber 
Music was commenced at the room of the above Institution, on 
Monday, the 18th instant, by Mr, William Henry Monk director 
of the choir in King’s College. The lecture, which comprises a 
variety of interesting topics connected with this particular branch 
of the art, was illustrated by the performance of a number of 
examples on the pianoforte. M. Alexandre Billet—engaged for 
three lectures—played, at the first, a movement from latti, 
one of the earliest writers for the clavier, (in A major) ; the first 
movement of Bach’s Suite Anglaise (D minor) ; andel’s “Har- 
monious Blacksmith,” (air varié from the Suite de Piéces in E) and 
a Passe Caille in G minor ; a sonata in F by Paradies ; anda 
and finale from Bach’s sonata in A, for pianoforte and violin. At 
the third lecture, on Monday last, at which Beethoven and Men- 
delssohn constituted the main subjects, M, Billet performed 
Beethoven’s sonatas in F minor, (Op. 57) and A flat (Op. 26), 
and Mendelssohn’s No, 4 of the first Book of the Temperamenis 
(seven characteristic pieces—Op. 7); fugue and prelude in 
A flat (from the Six Preludes and Fugues, Op. 33) and two 
Lieder ohne Worte. The lectures of Mr. Monk display a great 
variety of information, conveyed in a manner both instructive 
~~ ss They have been highly successful. Mr. Monk 
could not have chosen a more competent “i ¥ 
Alexandre Billet, os iti Paige ptien 

Moute. HERRMaNN’s first Soirée Musicale too 
at the Réunion des Arts. In Mozart’s. air, ‘ Zethct yy — 
by Schubert and Praeger, Benedict’s Duo from the Gipsy’s Warning 
Beethoven’s trio “Tremate,” and “ Vaga Vaga,” by Campana, she oved 
herself a clever vocalist, and deserving the applause she received Malle 
Amedei sang “In si Barbara,” and assisted in the concerted music 
with Herr Kinnpel, a German tenor. Herr Reichardt was encored in 
Marschner's song, ‘A Kiss,” and also sung in Benedict’s duet. 
The instrumental performances were F. Praeger’s Trio in C minor, of 
which we lately gave very favourable opinion, and which was 
effectively performed by the composer, assisted by Herren Jansa and 
V. Gelder. The latter gentleman played a solo on the violoncello, to 
the great satisfaction of the audience. Madlle. Verdavaine performed 
Beethoven’s Sonate Pathétique on the pianoforte, and Messrs. Mori 
and Grattan accompanied, ' : 

Exerer Hatt.—Harmonio Unton.—A selecti i 
including Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis Night, Wenw'e Pete gon | 
rtm ae & —_ Ans we for performance on Thurs- 

ay next, April 6th, for the benefit of the wi families 
soldiers ordered on foreign service. we of. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Tux first concert for the present season took place on Satur- 
day morning, The Hanover Square Rooms were completely 
filled with the friends and patrons of the students. The concert 
was of ave interest and the performance of average merit. 
There were, however, some good points, and these we proceed to 
enumerate. 

Mendelssohn’s Rondo in E flat, for pianoforte and orchestra, 
was played by Miss Cazaly (pupil of Mrs. Kate Loder Thompson) 
with a spirit and precision ae promise. Still more 
decided talent was displayed by Mr. Sharp, who appeared for 
the first time in public, and performed Mozart’s Concerto in A, 
without book, . Sharp must be praised for playing the 
concerto without curtailment, for playing it from memory, and 
for playing it well. He was neryous; but that was excusable, 
His master, Mr. Cipriani Potter, was the author of the brilliant 
Cadenaa which Mr. Sharp introduced in the first movement, and 
which he played with less clearness and decision than the rest. 
Two young ladies—-Miss Kate Ranoe, a contralto, and Miss 
Ellen Williams a soprano (both pupils of Signor Crivelli); made 
a favourable impression—the first, in the recitative and 
arioso, “The Lord is mindful of his own” (St. Paul); the last in 
the recitative and air, “If guiltless Blood (Susannah). 
Both have good voices, and give cause for hope in their 
avenir. Miss Freeman (pupil of Sig. Crivelli) continues 
to improve, but does not get on so fast as was expected from 
such means as she is endowed with. Her singing of the 
air from Handel’s Theodora, though good on the whole, 
left something to be desired. A young Italian, Mr. Castellani 
(Signor Crivelli), though nervous, Galt not hide the fact of his 

ssing a very pleasing quality of voice, in “Lord, remember 

vid.” On the other hand, Mr. St. Albin, an old pupil of the 
Academy, was not nervous, and sang the recitative and air, 
“Tf with all your Hearts” (Zlijah) very sensibly and well. Miss 
Emily Trickett (Signor Crivelli), in “Oh! rest in the Lord” 
Elijah) gave si of improvement. Miss Murie (Signor 

ag attempted Haydn’s “On mighty Pens;” but the task 
was a little beyond her present means. Messrs. Gilbert and 
Bignell (pupils of Signor Negri) sang Marcello’s duet, “ Quel 
anelante,” respectably ; and as much, and no more, can be said 
of Miss os (Signor Cruvelli) in “Farewellye limpid Streams,” 
or of Mr. Bolton (rept of Mr. Cox) in the bass song “It is 
enough” (Zlijah). . Bolton’s vice is not a bass, but a bary- 
tone. 


A motet (MS.) by Miss Charlotte Rowe, “Behold the Day of 
the Lord,” consisting of a choral recitative, duet, chorale, recita- 
tive and solo, and final chorus, was so wretchedly executed by 
nearly all concerned, that it would be unfair to criticise it. It 
certainly did not strike us in a favourable light ; but that may, 
in'a great m be attributable to the chorus and the 
band, than which nothing could be more slovenly. The soloists, 
Misses Attfield and Freeman, were better, but still not what 
might have been desired by Miss Rowe, who should insist upon 
another chance for her work. Beethoven’s first Mass (in C) 
was given in a singular and unwarrantable manner. The 
“Kyrie” and “Gloria” were placed at thebeginning, the “Credo,” 
at the end, of Part I.; and the “ Sanctus,” “ Benedictus,” “Agnus 
Dei,” and “Dona Nobis,” at the commencement of Part II. 
By this arrangement, whatever interest there might be in the 
music was twice interrupted. This was a very example to 
set the students, to say the least of it. Moreover, the execution 
of Beethoven’s exquisite music was not even indifferent. The 
solo singers (Misses Vinning, Kate Ranoe, Spiller, and Freeman, 
Measrs. St. Albin and Bolton—who have both very original-toned 
voices) were again far better than the chorus and the orchestra, 
though again not what might have been desired by Beethoven. 
A searching reform is indispensable, if these concerts are to 
support the credit and name of the Royal Academy of Music. 

Mr. Lucas was conductor, and M. Sainton principal violin, 
The band was not 


1 a so good as last year—the chorus twice as 
inefficient. Hélas 





New Paitgarmonic Socrery.—At the Second Concert, on 
Wednesday next, Herr Ernst will play Mendelssohn’s concerto 
for the violin, 





Exeter Hatu.—A concert for the benefit of the widows 
and orphans of the workmen killed last year at the Crystal 
Palace is announced for Wednesday night, The performances 
will be on a grand scale, and some eminent artists have volun- 
teered their services ; among others, Mr. Sims Reeves and Miss 
Arabella Goddard. It is to be hoped that the publie will come 
forward and support so excellent and charitable an object, 

Exeter Hati.—Mr. George Case’s Concert, on Wednesday night, 
was an overflow. Every thing went off with spirit, that is to say, as 
much as could be compressed into the limits allotted by the directors of 
the Exeter Hall; to whom we are grateful for taking into considera- 
tion the somniferous tendencies of our nature as reporters. We are 
inclined to suggest that the originator of the “limits,” agrand idea, 
must have been a superannuated dramatic critic, alive, if not awake to 
the comfort of writing a long notice after midnight; at any rate, we 
are grateful, and like Sancho Panza, exclaim “ Blessings on him who 
invented sleep—it wraps one round like a cloak.” Weshould haye had 
some fifty pieces to examine, but for the intervention of our unknown 
friends the directors of Exeter Hall, who reduced them to 38, or there- 
abouts; the whole of which we shall by no means notice, It required 
no small dexterity in Mr. Case to get through even the reduced 
quantity. He was here, there, and every where, conducting the orches- 
tra, “doing the civil” to the lady artistes, accompanying at the piano, 
receiving his friends at the door, urging on the performers with that 
urbanity for which he is distinguished, smiling on all sides, and on 
everybody,—in short, ubiquitous, Every thing was taken in its proper 
order—no easy feat when the convenience of some five and thirty artistes 
had to be considered. We care not greatly for such musical hodge-podges, 
in which song follows song, and duet duets, concerted pieces treading 
on the heels of overtures, while ballads, arias, fantasias, barcarolles 
and cavatinas flit by us with such rapidity, that, at last, our ears 
gtow so confused, and our eyes so dizzy with the silks and satins 
of every variety of colour, that our brain reels, and we have no 
Positive recollection of what really goes on. We, however, have a 
distinct recollection that Miss Arabella Goddard did play Leopold de 
Meyer’s fantasia on Lucrezia Borgia with that delicacy, brilliancy and 
expression for which she is eminent. She was greeted as an especial 
favourite, and warmly and loudly applauded on rising from the instru- 
ment; and nothing but the immense amount of business on hand could 
have persuaded the public to refrain from insisting on a repetition. 
Miss Poole, also a great favourite, sang a ballad by Mr. Knight, “Ellen 
and Patrick,” and was encored. This ballad is very “taking,” and the 
singing was unexceptionable. Mdlle, Rita Favanti sang “Una voce 
poco fa” and “Non pit mesta’ with an abundance of clever 
ornament and fioritures, This lady is much improved, and, by 

restraining her voice within proper bounds, has acquired more com- 
mand over it. Madame Amedei sang the great contralto air from 
Semiramide, “In si barbara sciagura,” with the right feeling. 
We thought the first movement too slow; but this may have been 
the fault of the orchestra, which was at “sixes and sevens” through- 
out the evening, and had better have been dispensed with. In the 
allegro Mad. Amedei was warmly applauded. Mad. F. Lablache was 
highly successful in a pleasing song by Osborne, “The Lord of the 
Castle,” and a grand Sestett was played on three pianos with much 
precision by Misses Case, Ellen Day, Rosina Bentley, Rogers, 
Thompson, and Hermann. We must not forget Miss Rebecca Isaac’s 
lively rendering of Panseron’s “ Tyrol, my Fatherland,” . The other 
ladies were Mesdames Weiss, Lascelles, Cicely Nott, Lizzy Stuart, 
Stabbach, Brougham, Messent, and Ransford, Of the gentlemen, 
Sims Reeves was, as usual, the favourite. His phrasing in Verdi’s 
scena, “Come rugiada al cespite,” from Ernani, was admirable, and the 
expression he threw into a ballad by Hatton, “Good bye, Sweetheart,” 
excited the enthusiasm of the audience, and elicited an encore which 
was not to be resisted. Loud eries of “Nelson” were heard, but un- 
heeded by the great tenor, and wisely. Mr. George Case played a 


fantasia of his own composition on the concertina, which was well 


adapted to display all the resources of the instrument in such skilful 
hands. Mr. Augustus Braham gave the Celtic melody, “ Oft in the 
stilly Night,” with good expression, and Mr, Frederick Lablache dis- 
played much humour in the buffa aria, “ Miei rampolli,” from Cene- 
rentola. Signor Noronha played a solo on the violin; but we could 
scarcely form an opinion of it, so badly was he accompanied by the 
orchestra. Mr. Henry Distin gave a solo on the Sax Tuba; other 
morceaux were sung and played by Messrs. Alfred Pierre, Frank Bodda, 
Cotton, Lazarus, Richardson, Weiss, Frederick Chatterton, B ve, 
Burford, Bertioli, and Ward; but enough is as good as a feast. uffice 
it to say that the public were pleased, and were loth to be turned 





out; although we heard there was a great “row” at the end, for which 
we did noé stay. 
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NOTICE. 


Surrtement to THE Musica Worip.—In order to meet 
the unusual press of interesting matter, which, now the Italian 
Opera is about to open, and the Musical Season is advancing 
to its meridian, may be anticipated, SuPPLEMENTs will from time 
to time be published with the current numbers of the Musica 
Wortp. Next week, a supplement of eight pages will be 
given. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

H. W. H. (Peterborough).— We regret our inability to comply 
with the request of our correspondent. It is against the rule. 
Z.—ParanbikEs, the composer of harpsichord preces, ke. was a 

woman. Our correspondent has perhaps confounded her with 

CouPERIN. 

H. K. M—We have no means of grey our correspondent on 
the subject of his letter. We think he had better apply to 

CHAPPELL’s, 50, Vew Bond Street. 
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Tue Royal Academy of Music was founded in 1823. It 
was modelled on the plan of the British Institute for the 
encouragement of painting. The head patrons were King 
George IV and the Duke of York. The object professed by 
the originators was “to promote the cultivation of music 
among the natives of the country, and to afford the first 
facilities for attaining perfection in this most neglected branch 
of the arts to acertain number of pupils’—not to exceed 
forty males and as many females. 


The rules and regulations attached to the Institution at its 


origin will be found in another column. Our immediate 
purpose is to allude to that part of them which relates to the 
concerts. One clause is as follows :— 

“There is to be one yearly concert, at which the most proficient 
students are to perform ; the profits of it to go to the fans, except 
when the students are old enough to leave the school, at which 
time they will be provided with small portions from the proceeds, to 
start them in the world. Rehearsals are to precede these concerts, 
when all the pupils are to be present ; and public examinations 
will be held occasionally, when the most proficient will be re- 
warded with medals, according to their skill.” 

The italics are our own. Whether the provision for stu- 
dents leaving the Academy remains in force to the present 
time, or has been rescinded, we are unable to say ; and we 
have italicised the passage in which it is urged for the sake of 
calling attention to it. That the four concerts annually 
given “for the exhibition of the students,” are not ac- 
cording to the rule laid down above, which states that “the 
most proficient are to perform,” will at once be admitted. 
Although many of the “ proficient” appear during the season, 
many more are admitted to “exhibit,” who are by no means 
entitled to be thus denominated. Perhaps, however, the rule 
is done away with ; perhaps, indeed, both rules are quashed ; if 
so, tant pis—since both were calculated to effect real good. If 
every pupil is allowed to sing or play, whether or not capable 
of doing either moderately well, the concerts are not likely 
to give the public and the friends of the institution a very 
wey idea of the system of education pursued within its 
walls. 

But there is another clause about concerts, which is 
equally curious and interesting ; it is this :— 

“Tn order that the pupils may hear their masters to the best 
advantage, there will * two grand concerts in the year, in which 





the professors are to take the lead, and such of the pupils as are 
capable are to perform—but all the students are to attend. At 
these concerts, the best productions of the professors are to be 
performed ; and, to assist in the formation of a Musical Library 


| for the use of the students, they will be expected to present to 


it a copy of each of their publications.” 

We have not italicised any of the above, because, so far as 
we can learn, the principle it involves has been lost sight of 
altogether. This is a pity. Any one who listens to the 
concerts of the Royal Academy of Music now, and can re- 
member those of from fifteen to twenty years ago, must, in 
making a comparison between them, be incited to exclaim 
with Hamlet, “Look upon this picture, and on'this!” To 
account for so great a falling off would be difficult. It isa 
task, however, we shall feel bound to undertake on some 
future occasion. The extreme severity with which the 
Morning Post has criticised the first concert for the present 
(the thirty-second) season, although it must have given pain 
and displeasure to the friends and patrons of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music, cannot be arraigned as unjust ; and herein lies 
the misfortune. Why should an institution directed to such 
excellent purposes, and which, no one can deny, has given 
so many accomplished composers and performers to the 
world, be exposed to castigation at the hands of the 
public press? Whose is the fault? And by what means 
can it be remedied ?—for remedied it must be, or the Aca- 
demy will die a natural death before it has attained its 
fortieth year ; while the considerable influence it has really 
exercised on the progress of music in this country will count 
for nothing when weighed in the balance with what it has 
left undone, and which, under proper management, it might 
have done so well. 

Of the Rules and Regulations which were printed and 
circulated in 1822, the year previous to the foundation of the 
new institution, the following is an abstract (the two para- 
graphs relating to concerts being omitted) :— 

“This school is to be supported by contributions and annual 
subscriptions, the subscribers and contributors being divided into 
four classes—the subscribers of the first class to be governors, 
having the privilege of being present on all occasions, such as 
at the concerts, rehearsals, and public examinations of the 
pupils, and also of introducing two friends on the same occa- 
sions: the members of the first, second, and third classes 
recommend and elect all the students ; the subscribers of the 
first class having three votes each ; the second, two, with liberty 
to introduce one friend on all public occasions ; the third, one, 
with a free admission only for themselves; and the fourth, no 
vote at any time, but a free entrance at all times. The govern- 
ment of the school is to be by a committee and a sub-committee 
of directors, the directors, twenty-five im number, being 
governors ; or a president, four vice-presidents, and twenty 
directors,—the president being annually elected by the directors. 
He is to preside at their general courts, and, in his absence, a 
vice is to be elected according to seniority ; and no court is 
competent, unless one of these presiding officers and six 
directors be present. This court has the power to alter, amend, 
and add to the bye-laws of the Institution, and is also em- 
powered to nominate a sub-committee out of the three first 
classes. The funds are to be vested in five trustees. 

“The pupils are of three classes. Regular students pay, upon 
their successful election by ballot, fifteen guineas the first year, 
and afterwards ten per annum : these must not be ounger than 
ten years of age, nor older than fifteen, and must be capable of 
reading and writing before they are admitted, and show some 
aptitude for music, according to the opinions of the professors, 
and also come decently clothed, as no expense on this head can 
come out of the funds of the school. The children of professors, 
when elected, are admitted on paying ten guineas the first year, 
and afterwards eight yearly. The extra students are of two 
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classes, and require only the recommendation of a subscriber: 
the first class are to board in the house, and pay twenty guineas 


r annum, if not the children of professors, when they pay but 
Fifteen guineas yearly; and the second class, who are not 
boarders, thirty-three guineas. No student to remain in the 
school after the age of eighteen, unless upon extraordinary 
occasions, or upon new and separate agreements, 

“The students are to be directed in the study of any particular 
branch of music, by the principal professor, according to the 
disposition he may observe in them ; and, in addition to this 
particular branch, they will be instructed in harmony, com- 
position, and the bm orte : they will also receive instruction 
in the English and Italian languages, and in writing and arith- 
metic. Instruments, if of difficult purchase, will She provided 
for them. There will be a monthly meeting of all the students 
for musical practice, under the principal and professors, when 
the music sibectol for performance is to be so easy as to embrace 
the talents of all the pupils. In contending for prizes, no 
student who has previously received one, is to contend for a 
second on the same instrument. Students having won the 
first prize, when so judged by the principal, are to be elevated 
into sub-professors ; and their payments for instruction will then 
cease. 

“The professors are to instruct each one according to his own 
system; and the students placed under him are to remain so, 
while they belong to the school. These masters are to attend 
twice a-week; or they may appoint under-professors, who are 
to be selected from among the most forward pupils. Each pro- 
fessor will receive a certain number of pupils, whom he is 
to instruct to the utmost of his skill, so that they may do credit 
to the establishment. A quarterly council of the professors will 
take place, when each one is to give to the principal an account 
of the peptone of his pupils, and make any remarks on their 

nius and qualifications which he may deem fit to be made 

own. In addition to the occasional examinations, there will 
be an annual one, at which the professors are to produce the most 
proficient of their pupils, when the principal will examine them, 
and class them accordingly. 

“Should an under-professor, instead of a pecuniary recom- 
for his attendance, desire to take instruction in any other 

ranch than that which he himself teaches, he will be allowed 
to do so, but not to contend for prizes as a student. 

“There will be a board of professors, consisting of five; and, 
in becoming a member of that beat, the professors are expected 
to contribute all their Ptah to the progress of the establish- 
ment; and are to attend on all occasions, or give due notice of 
their intended absence.” 

These Rules and Regulations were severely criticised at 
the time by some of the papers, as may be seen by the fol- 
lowing extract from a musical journal which has now long 
ceased to exist. 

“Such are the principal rules of this new institution, and it 
will be seen that they admit of great evasion, and of numberless 
abuses. We trust that they will be strictly revised and amended, 
for there are great contradictions in the laws, which, as they now 
stand, can never work together. There are likewise many flaws 
and crevices through which neglect and corruption will enter, 
and undermine the whole edifice, unless guarded against by 
more experience than we surmise has been consulted in the 
formation of the institution. But its immediate existence is 
threatened, if a report, bruited abroad, pr rei. the appoint- 
ment of a most objectionable reer to an office in the Academy, 
turns out to be true. Let us hope that it will be proved to have 
no foundation, for we are well-wishers to any establishment for 
the improvement of so fascinating an art as music.” 

The “objectionable person” alluded to was Mr. Bochsa, 
the celebrated harpist and composer, who was nevertheless 
appointed “Principal,” and was the predecessor of Dr. Crotch 
and Mr. Cipriani Potter. 

We have much more to say about the Royal Academy of 
Music, and shall return to the subject very shortly. For the 
present, we must desist. 








SONTAG, 


Tue following appreciation of this distinguished songstress, 
written by an eminent connoisseur, in the year 1828, when 
Mdlle. Sontag first appeared at Her Majesty’s Theatre, will 
doubtless be read with curiosity and interest at the present 
time. The fact that six-and-twenty years have made so little 
ravages on the intellectual gifts of the artist, and the physical 
qualities of the woman, will give an additional zest to its 
perusal, 

MADEMOISELLE SONTAG. 

“THERE is perhaps no instance within remembrance (except 
it be in the case of Mrs. Billington) where so much previous pro- 
mise had been held out, and so much expectation excited, as had 
been raised by the report of the talents of Mademoiselle Sontag 
before her arrival in this country. The beauty of her person, 
the symmetry and captivation of her features, and even the 
exquisite proportions of her hands and feet, had been extolled 
as pre-eminent—she was declared to possess all the attributes of 
a singer in all styles in the utmost perfection—while as an 
actress she was to be the very personification of grace. Nor 
was this the whole extent of the exaggerations of friendship or 
of folly. Stories of the romantic attachments of foreign princes 
and English lords were studiously invented and sedulously pro- 
pagated—the damsel was to be exposed for a season to the 
severe and perilous temptations which must assail so splendid 
and so attractive an artiste in the voluptuous and profli 
capital of France—under these trials she had been natebad, 
and had come out immaculate—she was to be elevated to the 
loftiest rank—in short, no creature, except in the pages of fairy 
lore or of the novelist, was ever exalted into so matchless a 
heroine. All this exaggeration, it is true, was as improbable as 
it was weak—but as no one gave himself the trouble to extend 
to these stories even sufficient examination to discover the 
absurdity, they generated a certain quantity of reliance, which 
could end in nothing but injury to the distinguished individual 
and disappointment to the public. It was, however, under these 
disadvantages that this so. young lady first appeared 
in London. She sang at Prince Esterhazy’s and the Duke of 
Devonshire’s, before her début at the Opera—but, though 
those who heard her were better able to appreciate her real 
merits, the poe body of the public remained at their pitch of 
curiosity and anticipation. The character chosen was Rosina, in 
Il Barbiere di Seviglia, and never was the King’s Theatre more 
crowded than on the night of the 19th of April. Her reception 
was rapturous—the audience continued to applaud during 
several minutes. The demeanour of the débutante, under cir- 
cumstances at once so trying and so flattering, could but confirm 
the La en already received, for nothing could be more 
graceful, while it was marked by the humility of the most 
grateful acknowledgment. 

“We record these facts—not because they are intrinsically 
combined with the character of Mademoiselle Sontag for science 
it is our purpose to draw—but because they are intimately con- 
nected with those prepossessions which may or may not endure; 
and since it is a possible that subsequent estimation should 
keep pace with the extravagance of these the first indications of 
public favour, it is only due to her great abilities to show, that 
any declension (should it so happen) from this extreme elevation 
of opinion ought not to be attributed to deficiency of merit, but 
that it rather proceeds from the pernicious effects of the previous 
exaltation of that merit, almost beyond human endowment. 

“In order to estimate rightly the perfection of any singer, it is 

rhaps first necessary to consider a little more attentively than 

as of late been the custom, the attributes and the excellence of 
style, which has ceased to preserve that distinctness of character 
that once appertained to each of the several species—for these 
were neem So by boundaries far more exact than can now be 
easily ascertained. The operas of Rossini, whether justly or 
unjustly, have obtained a celebrity so universal, that the instances 
are very rare indeed where a singer can be tried in the com 
sitions of any other master. We need not say that Rossini 
written for effect—that he has extended the musical language 
and phraseology of passion, so that it mingles and confoun 


the several varieties of style, and that divisions or rather multi- 
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plications of passages, which were once confined solely to the 
display of execution almost without meaning, are now converted 
into ve of the strongest expression. By this process, the 
high affections are no longer characterised by intellectual dignity, 
by majesty of voice, by sustained power, by sensibility, pathos, 
and above all, by the simplest grandeur, which used to be con- 
sidered the chiefest attribute of the t style ; these exalted 
qualities are broken down by the admixture of a facility in 
execution, which is become even more indispensable than them- 
selves. To demonstrate this truth, we need only cite the serious 
lyric dramas of Rossini that are most popular—Tancredt, Semi- 
ramide, and Otello; but, were further proof necessary, it may be 
traced in the fact that even Madame Pasta, the finest tragedian 
that has appeared in our age, finds herself compelled to overlay 
the simple compositions of Zingarelli and Mayer with modern 
ornament, and to cultivate execution with nearly as much ardour 
aa the purer elements of the great style. The result is that 
facility, velocity, and imagination now take a much loftier place 
in art than was heretofore allotted them, and it also follows that 
the purer elements of the great style must in the majority of 
instances be superseded by this lighter manner. The junction 
of both is all but unattainable, because they imply a contrary 
and paradoxical direction of the faculties—they are as opposite 
as judgment and wit. It is, indeed, possible to use execution so 
cautiously that its possessor may show it is always to be 
esteemed secondary and applied sparingly, and thus it is that 
Madame Pasta employs ornament—but though she does all that 
she chooses to do in a manner that is perfect, yet when we hear 
such a singer as Sontag we can but perceive that execution may 
be carried to an extent of which they who have heard only the 
former can have entertained no sort of idea. And as this faculty 
is now called into requisition by the composer, it becomes not 
only more essential but also more universally admitted, and 
thus there appears, we must not say a greater extenuation, but 
a greater desire in the public, and a stronger impulsion for the 
singer to acquire and to employ the power of ornament. Right 
or wrong—whether art be advanced or reduced by the practice 
—such we reluctantly allow is the present state of the case— 
and though we think it is the work chiefly of an individual, 
namely, of Rossini, it must nevertheless be taken in a good 
degree to have sprung out of the superior attainments of 
musicians, both instrumentalists and singers. They have imi- 
tated and stimulated each other, and a composer has at length 
been found to embody and concentrate the improvements of the 
time, and to push their agency still further, till they seem to 
have reached a point beyond which it is scarcely possible to pro- 
ceed. We make this remark, however, with due reservation, 
when we recollect that such has been the complaining language 
of critics ever since the days of Palestrina. 

We may now come to the particular merits of Mademoiselle 
Sontag. 

The character chosen for her début, Rosina, is not a part in 
which the higher affections are concerned; but to say that it 
affords no scope for expression is a false assumption. Rosina 
gives opportunity for the display of those lighter and gayer emo- 
tions and feelings to which a young girl, anxious to escape from 
the confinement imposed upon her by her guardian to the arms of 
a lover, is subjected, and these are varied by the surprise, the 
pleasure, the anxiety, the fear to which the several situations ot 
this comedy of intrigue give rise. Upon the English stage, 
Rosina would be considered to be a lively and interesting cha- 
racter, and there is no good reason why the same play of fancy 
and feeling, though not exalted to the highest walk of the drama, 
not to the most powerful workings of passion, should not enjoy 
the same interpretation upon the boards of the King’s Theatre, 
Madame Ronzi di Begnis certainly infused expression into both 
her acting and singing, and her Una Voce was quite as remark- 
able for feeling as for science and art, of which it exhibited the 
perfection. 

The first and physical impression which Mademoiselle Sontag’s 
voice makes upon the ear, is that of surprise that an organ which 
appears so limited in its power, and which possesses so little of 
richness or even of sweetness and brilliancy in its tone, should 
by any conversion be capable of producing the effects ascribed to 





it. Such at least was our instant fooling, by which acknow- 
ledgment we confess the prepossession which anticipation too 
highly raised had created. It is a true soprano, and its compass 
is perhaps from A or B to D in alt. ough uniform in its 
uality, it is a little reedy at the bottom, and we believe that it 
doce not exceed, if it equals, in its moral volume and quality, 
that of any esteemed singer who has lately appeared. It is 
more analogous to that of Madame Caradori Allan perhaps than 
of any other singer, but it is scarcely so pure. So soon, however, 
as Madile. 8. begins to use that part of the scale which lies 
between F and C in alt, its rich cultivation is perceptible. 

It is here that the brilliancy of the tone, the precision of her 
intonation, the fertility of her invention, and the facility of her 
execution, manifest themselves. She differs from her great pre- 
decessors, Billington and Catalani, in the extreme lightness and 
rarity, so to speak, of her evolutions through the mazes of 
sound. What they effected, the one by volume and the other 
by force, Mademoiselle Sontag performs with a sapleisy and 
ease that are perfectly captivating. Not only are all ges 
alike to her, but she hus appropriated some that were hitherto 
believed to belong to instruments—to the pianoforte and the 
violin, for instance. Arpeggios and chromatic scales, passages 
ascending and descending, she executes in the same manner that 
the ablest performers on these instruments execute them, 
There is the firmness and the neatness that appertain to the 
pianoforte, while she will go through a scale, staccato, with the 
precision of the bow. Her great art, however, lies in rendering 
whatever she does, pleasing. The ear is never disturbed by a 
harsh sound—the notes trickle and sparkle like the diamond 
drops of the brightest fountain, Every thing is rendered clear 
and liquid by solution, and the auditor listens to the melody as 
he does to the singing of birds, without attempting to appreciate, 
or, indeed, without caring for the nature of the Ctarrelb. The 
velocity of her passages is sometimes uncontrollable, for we 
have observed that in a division, say of four groups of quad- 
ruplets, she will execute the first in exact time, the second and 
third will increase in rapidity so much that in the fourth she 
is compelled to decrease the speed perceptibly, in order to give 
the band the means of recovering the time she has gained, But 
reflection is arrested by surprise, while the ear is satiated with 
the physical delight, for, we repeat, both the captivation of her 
singing and the superiority lie in rendering all those passages 
whieh fix the attention, agreeable, and in making those pleasing, 
which, when we have heard them from other singers, have 
inspired only wonder, mixed, perhaps, with sensations never 
pleasurable, and, in some instances, anything but pleasing. At 
the same time, all this is effected with an ease that gives the 
semblance of nature—she appears to sing like a bird, from 
impulse, and to feel, while she inspires, delight. There is no dis- 
tortion; not even “the heaving of the bosom” is visible, so that 
the auditor, though uncertain where the range of imagination 
and a facility of execution so extended shall next carry him, 
is never exposed to the least apprehension of a failure, Thus 
by arn sympathy is established, and the confidence is never 

etrayed, 

It will be gathered from these the most striking facts attending 
Mademoiselle Sontag’s performance both on the stage, in the 
orchestra, and in the chamber, that none of the more powerful 
faculties of the intellect have been called into action, Nature, 
who generally prescribes a limit to attainment, seems to have 
denied the qualities necessary to the display of the grander cha- 
racteristics of style and manner, when she bestowed those lighter 
fascinations with which this epacming artiste is endowed, e- 
moiselle S. may unquestionably excel in tenderness and pathos, 
but all the more majestic and energetic characters are forbidden 
to her by her youth, the lightness of her figure, and her voice, not 
less than by the train of study she has pursued. Nor can the 
judicious direction of her musical education be objected against. 
The highest praise, perhaps, that can be bestowed, is, in the 
admission that the track of nature has been followed, and that 
the powers have been displayed in the manner most likely to 
lead to the greatest share of. success, This praise is certainly 
due to Mademoiselle Sontag. She has cultivated the imagination 
and the fancy to a degree they have never reached before—no 
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singer has ever combined so variously, or executed in the light, 
brilliant, inventive, facile, and, above all, in the pleasing manner 
she has attained. In these particulars she stands alone. 

“For these reasons, perhaps, she is to be esteemed more highly 
in the orchestra and the chamber than upon the stage—the 
theatre is the scene for the display of passion. In the chamber 
and the orchestra the feelings must be restrained, and even 
subdued. Indeed, nothing more clearly indicates how little sus- 
ceptible of the finest and deepest expression the orchestra and 
the chamber can be made, than the comparative failure of 
Madame Pasta in these situations. The truth is, the sympathy 
of a mixed audience cannot rise to the strength of the emotion 
or its expression, unless aided by the illusions of the drama. In 
the orchestra the eagle is caged, stripped of her plumage, and is 
fastened to the earth. The facility, the polish, and the beauty 
of Mademoiselle Sontag’s style, on the contrary, is heard to the 

eatest advantage in this situation. Lord Bacon has asked in 
nis second book upon the advancement of learning—“Is not 
the delight of the quavering upon a stop in music the same 
with the playing of light upon the water— 

* Splendet tremulo sub lumine pontus.’ 

The passage occurred to us when we first listened to the glisten- 
ing ornaments of Mademoiselle Sontag, and the pleasure we felt 
was precisely like that we have experienced in beholding the 
ocean resplendent with the rays of a brilliant sunshine. If 
the mind be not deeply moved, the senses are all filled, and 
those nameless emotions which play so lightly and coruscate, 
as it were, from thought to thought, without stop or inter- 
mission, if they do not equal in strength or intensity the fixit 
of the passions, give birth to feelings at once novel, diversified, 
and exultant, 

“Though the judgment ought to dwell upon intrinsic qualities, 
let it is impossible to frame an opinion without personal com- 
parisons, for how is it we arrive at the power of ascertainin 
what can be done, but by the experience of what has been done? 
It is, therefore, with no view to nice or invidious distinctions 
that we introduce the names of her illustrious predecessors or 
contemporaries into the parallel with Mademoiselle Sontag, but 
merely to establish a scale by which we may measure, with a 
nearer approach to exactitude, her real attainments, Mrs. 
Billington, Madame Ronzi de Begnis, and Mrs. Salmon, are the 
singers within our recollection with whom she may most fairly 
be compared. The first far exceeded her in the brilliancy and 
volume of her voice and in the variety of her style—Madame 
Ronzi had a finer notion of the application of science, had far 
more sensibility, and consequently a more perfect expression, 
The first song in Rosina, “Una Voce,” is an immediate test. As 
a matter of art and feeling combined, Madame Ronzi’s far ex- 
ceeded Mademoiselle Sontag’s—though eclipsed in the extent, 
diversity, singularity, and fancy of the alterations, in the light- 
ness, brilliancy, and in the extreme pleasure afforded by the 
execution of Mademoiselle 8. This, indeed, as we have said, is 
the peculiar charm of the whole, The flights are so airy, so 
light, so neat, and withal so perfectly pleasing, that all deeper 
inquisition is for the moment stayed. The quality of Madame 
Ronzi’s voice was and infantine, especially in the upper 
notes—but there can be no question that she was, in all other 
attributes than volant execution, together with a slight reserva- 
tion for tone, a far greater singer. 

“Our English vocalist, Mrs, Salmon, seems to us to have pos- 
sesaed in the nearest degree the qualities which have elevated 
Mademoiselle Sontag to the height she has attained, and, but for 
the superior invention displayed by the latter, Mrs. Salmon was, 
we think, the ablest of the two. The quality and volume of her 
voiee were by far the most beautiful—her facility not less, and 
the difference is, that Mrs. Salmon never imagined the necessity 
of such introductions, otherwise we are convinced that she would 
have done all Sontag performs, in as light and facile a manner, 
and with much more beautiful tone.* ft is, however, from these 





* We do not give this opinion as a mere epeiertare, but as a matter 

confirmed in a good degree by experiment. 

Rossini first appe 

judging is not exceeded by that 
. Salmon in a box, and he 


hen Madame Colbran 
ared in Zelmira, a professor, whose capability of 
of any person in this country, sat with 
ohn her, with a feeling partaking of 


trifling additions, from these small but surprising enlargements 
of the art, that superiority gains place and er emma In 
canto spianato, or plain song (if there be now such a thing), 
Mrs. Salmon, how little soever she could boast of expression, 
was the greater of the two. Indeed, judging from the few 
specimens we have heard, Mademoiselle y falls below the level 
even of mediocrity in her sustained singing. Her delivery of 
the theme of Rode’s air was rather coarse than polished. 

“Considering then, as we do, that Mademoiselle S. is now 
superior only in the invention and in the execution of orna- 
mental p es, and that by the lightness and leasing mannér 
she has attained she has taken precedency of all others in this 
manner, we yet anticipate that time and reflection and those 
changes which practice and experience produce, may raise her to 
a higher rank in art than she has yet aspired toreach. Wehave 
said that her faculties limit her to a particular course, but we 
see no reason why she should not excite deep interest in tender 
and pathetic airs. These we think are completely within her 

asp, and probably within her contemplation and desire of 
uture excellence, even during that period of youth when the 
buoyancy of the spirits, acted upon by such enormous and 
seductive exhibitions of public applause, seems to forbid such 
aspirations. The grace, the quietude, and the modesty of her 
private manner, are all indications of sound sense and propriety 
of thinking, out of which must arise deeper investigations of her 
art than belong to the mere repetition of passages. We, there- 
fore, consider this very young artiste (her age is betwen nineteen 
and twenty-three) to be in the same state of progression that 
are to human nature at large, and that her early and 
rich acquirements will be matured into even nobler fruits. The 
very perfection she has thus attained in one, and that not the 
highest department,* will in its very satiety generate a wish for 
other and greater excellence, should no unforeseen accident of 
fortune snatch her from the exercise of the profession she so 
much adorns. 

“Mademoiselle Sontag’s personal beauty has been even more 

exaggerated than her singing. She is of the middle stature, 
neither full nor slender, nor remarkable for form or feature. 
Her face is expressive of delicacy, sensibility, and modest 
united. She is graceful, because she is easy, quiet, and reserved, 
and her acting kes of these attributes. But, had she not 
been distinguished by name and reputation, we question whether 
she would have attracted any extraordinary personal regard— 
certainly not in so far as beauty is concerned. But there is 
“something than beauty dearer,’ and Mademoiselle Sontag is 
said by all those who know her, to possess it. From the little 
we have seen, and from much we have heard of her personal 
character, she is endowed with virtues which even the incense 
of public applause will but the more exalt, and with talents 
which we steadfastly believe time will only serve to improve. 
Thus qualified, she comes forth another proof of the superior 
dignity of ability publicly exerted, when combined with self- 
respect and private estimation—a dignity which none of the 
gifts of fortune or accidents of birth can bestow or equal.” 
In many respects, as our readers will own, the verdict of 
posterity has differed essentially from that of the critic of 1828, 
For instance, let us take the sentence which says, “ Her delivery 
of the theme of Rode’s air. was rather coarse than polished.” 
How wonderfully must Mdme. Sontag have improved! In short, 
all the praises of the writer have been fully warranted, while 
few of his strictures would be allowed to pass, as just, in 1854. 


astonishment, exeeute every extraordinary passage or ornament done 
by Madame C. R., sotto voce, to the greatest perfection. 
* Madame Catalani is reported to have said, “ Elle est la premiére 
de son genre, mais son genre n'est pas le premier ;” and a professor of 
reat reputation and experience introduced a celebrated flute-player to 
Tademoiselle S. in these words, “ Ecco il tuo rivale.” 














Lercrstzr.—The last of Mr. Nicholson’s “ People’s Concerts,” for the 
season, took place on Monday evening, when Handel’s Judas Mac- 
cabeus was performed. Mrs. Parkes, Miss Deacon, Mrs. Mowlett, and 





Messrs. Oldershaw, Lawler, Boyce, Briggs, and Branston were the 
vocalists. ‘The New Music Hall wes crowded in every part. 
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Paris.—(From our own Correspondent)—Rossini’s Donna del 
Lago has been brought out at the Italiens with a cast which has 
surprised many, but, I think, will not surprise you. When the 
opera was announced, everybody Srppowed that Alboni would 
resume her old part, Maleolm. But Alboni did no such thing. 
She had an eye to the rondo finale of the Donna del Lago—as 
good in its way, and as brilliant, as the famous “ Non pid mesta”— 
and expected to make as great a hit in one as in the other. 
Alboni was not far mistaken, She sang the music of Elena 
charmingly, and the final cavatina was a triumph. But un- 
happily, Alboni’s place could not be supplied in Malcolm, and the 
wou int of the performance was Madame de Luigi, who 
congesaath character, and produced no sensation at all. Of 
Mario’s Hubert I need say nothing : but of Graziani’s Roderigo, 
and Delle Aste’s Douglas I must say, that they were not parti- 
cularly brilliant—On Tuesday week, an “ extraordinary” repre- 
sentation was given at the Grand Opéra for Madame Bosio’s 
benefit. The third and last acts of Moise were given, and Madame 
Bosio sang an air and a duet (with Roger) from Lucia, In the 
ballet, Mesdames Fanny Cerito and Priora appeared. A new 
ballet is preparing for Cerito in which she will shortly appear. 
Madlle. Priora is going away, and is not re-engaged. Madile. 
Rosati, however, who will supply her place, is daily expected. 
The success of the Vestale increases with each succeeding repre- 
sentation. Cruvelligets better and better,and her new “creation,” 
Julia is by many preferred to her Valentine. She is really mag- 
nificent in her part of the unhappy virgin, as you will acknow- 
ledge when you see her at Covent Garden.* Meyerbeer’s comic 
opera (that word cannot be said too often), Z’ Etoile du Nord, still 
continues immensely attractive. It is certainly one of the greatest 
and most perfect works of the master. The rehearsals of MM. 
Leuven and F. Bazin’s two act opera, it is rumoured, have been 
interdicted for state. reasons. e opera, in three acts, by M. 
Massé, on the contrary, is being rehearsed, and will shortly be 
produced. On Wednesday last (this day week), the Emperor 
and Empress attended the performance of Za Dame Blanche.— 
The third concert of the France Musicale was a brilliant one, 
and was well attended. The artists were MM. Alard, Chevil- 
lard, Théodore Ritter, Lagrave, and Brisson ; Mesdames Drey- 
fus, and Ugalde. 

Viryrna.—(From our own Correspondent).—Since my last, we 
have had two representations of Spontini’s Vestale. The cha- 
racter of Julie, which, I have heard, was to have been sustained 
by Mdlle. La Grua, was, for some unexplained reason, allotted 
to Mdme. Marlow. Mdme. Hermann was the High Priestess; 
Herr Steger, Licinius; Herr Beck, Cinna, and Herr Draxler the 
High Priest. They all did their best, but the ensemble did not 
come up to public expectation. Some of your readers may not 
be aware that Die Vestalin was composed in 1807 for Paris, and 
carried off the grand ten-yearly prize for the best opera. 
Cherubini, Lesueur, Méhul, Ctossec, Grétry, Berton, Catel, 
Persuis, Kreuzer, Dalayrac, Paesiello, and Winter, with others, 
too numerous to mention, were also competitors. To the Vestalin 
and Ferdinand Cortez, which appeared two years later, Spontini 
owes his position as a dramatic composer.—Herr Julius Stock- 
hausen gave his third concert in the rooms of the Musikverein, on 
the 16th. Among other pieces, we had an Andante cantabile and 
Presto ugitatot of the ever fresh and weleome Mendelssohn, 
played by Herr Stanzieri, anda violin rondo of M. Allard, per- 
formed by Herr Ludwig Strauss. Mdlle. La Grua was to have 
sung, but did not make her appearance.—I think I informed you 
that we were looking forward with great interest to a per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s St. Paul, which we were promised at 
the concert of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. As Sam Weller 
says, however, “there are veels vithin veels,” and, instead of 
Mendelssohn’s oratorio, Mozart’s symphony in D major, Men- 
delssohn’s in A major (composed for the London Philharmonic 
Society), and Haydn’s “Storm” chorus (Seasons), were given, 





* A good chance for Mr. Gye.—Ep. 
+ An interesting work, but little known. Mr. Salaman played it 


sted at one of his soirées. It is published in England at Novello’s. 





They were all extremely well performed. The society deserve 
great praise for the intellectual treat they afforded their 
audience, but they would have done still better had they kept 
faith with the public by producing the oratorio of St. Paul. 
I was unable to “ assist,” as the French say, at the second con- 
cert of the sisters, Wilhelmine, Amalie, and Marie Neruda,* 
which unfortunately took place on the same day as that of the 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde; but a friend who was present 
gave me some account of it. The bénéficiaires were very much 
applauded, especially Fraulein Wilhelmine, in Ernst’s ym 
on the march in Ofello, a concerto by De Beriot, and other pieces 
for the violin. Iwas sorry to hear that the concert was not 
well attended, This may be accounted for by the fact that the 

oung virtuosa has come to Vienna at an unfavorable time. 
M. Vieuxtemps was here before her, and the public are still 
full of their recollection of him, Clever as Mdlle. Wilhelmine 
Neruda undoubtedly is, she is not yet a Vieuxtemps, nor even 
a Milanollo, 

“Sequiturque Vieuxtemps non passibus sequis,” 

if I may be al mot to bring in a well-known line of Virgil. 
To conclude my list of concerts, Herr Stockhausen’s fourth 
took place on the 23rd, and Herr Hoélzl gave a concert 
on the 25th. I do not include in my list a performance given by 
the pupils of the esteemed pianist Mdlle. Anna Capponi, on the 
21st, in Herr Seuffert’s Rooms, since these musicians in embryo 
cannot yet be counted as regular artists, although many of them 
promise well. Mozart’s overtures to Titus and Médchentreue, 
and Beethoven’s trio in C minor, were among the pieces per- 
formed by the young piano players, with whom their mistress, 
Malle. Capponi, has no reason to be dissatisfied. The room was 
crowded.—On Sunday, the 19th, a vocal mass, by Robert Fiihrer, 
was performed in the parish church of St. Augustin. A voeal 
quartet with chorus, by Preindl, was introduced in the graduale, 
and a quartet for male voices by Herr L, Hauptmann, in the 
ofertorium. Herr Hauptman, who is regens chori to the church 
and professor of singing at the Akademie der Tonkunst, directed 
the performance of the solos and choruses, 

Beruin.—(From our own Correspondent)—M. Vieuxtemps 
ere his second concert on the 13th, in the rooms of the 

ingakademie, Among other pieces, he played Tartini’s sonata, 
Le Trille du Diable, Paganini’s Pequetum mobile, and an adagio 
of his own. He was assisted by Herr Pape, an excellent per- 
former on the clarionet, and Fraulein Schulz, of the Ducal 
Theatre at Weimar.—On the 20th, M. Vieuxtem ve his 
third concert, in the same rooms, and played, with Dr. Kullack, 
Beethoven’s sonata in A minor, dedicated to Kreitzer, and other 
pieces. The concerts of the Dom-Chor, and those of the 
Sinfonie-Soirées are, for the present, suspended. You may have 
some idea of the Dom-Chor concerts, when I tell you that, 
among other works, they have lately performed Gabrielli’s 
motet, “Herr, du bist vormals gniidig gewesen,” Lotti’s “Cru- 
cifixus,” Palestrina’s “Christus factus est,” Jomelli’s “Lux 
perpetua,” Haydn’s “Du bist, dem Ruhm und Ehre,” and one 
of the Psalms of Mendelssohn. The programme of the last 
Sinfonie-Soirée comprised Cherubini’s overture to the Aben- 
cerges, Haydn's Sinfonie Militaire, the overture to Der Freischiitz 
(encored), and Beethoven’s symphony in C minor. The lovers 
of music in Berlin are indebted to Herr K. M. Taubert for the 
manner in which he has discharged his duties as conductor and 
director. 

The event which has attracted the greatest share of attention 
lately, was Mdme. Jenny Lind Goldschmidt’s last concert. The 
great artist gave the air from the Messiah, “Ich weiss, dass 
mein Erléser lebt” (“TI know that my Redeemer liveth”), with 
the deep feeling and indescribable manner that especially charac- 
terise her singing. The aria from J Puritani displayed her 
talent from another point of view, that of perfect artistic skill. 
Mdme. Goldschmidt also sang, in the most charming way, two 
lieder by Mendelssohn and Schumann, and the popular “Tied 
aus Dalecarnien.” Herr Otto Goldschmidt played Mendels- 
sohn’s concerto in G minor, for pianoforte and orchestra, Where 
Jenny Lind sings, Otto Goldschmidt plays. If you hear one, you 


* These young ladies, it will be remembered, appeared some time 
sige fu Sagan Be 
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must also hear the other. Thus closed a series of concerts 
which have been so many new triumphs for the “Nightin- 
le.” 

o The representation of Boieldieu’s Die Weisse Dame (La Dame 
Blanche) at the Opera House, drew a large audience, the novelty 
being the first appearance of Herr Theodor Formes (brother of 
Carl Formes, the bes , as George Brown. Although he laboured 
under the disadvantage of coming after M. Roger, Herr Formes 
uitted himself in a manner that completely satisfied the 
audience, who testified their satisfaction by 5 ogy applause.— 
Herr Bock, music-publisher to his Majesty has, in a liberal 
manner, expressed his intention to devote to the foundation of a 
special institution for old and decayed military musicians, the 
rofits he has received, and those he may continue to receive 

m the army, for his edition of the Prize Marches. The title of 
the institution will be, Hof-Musikhdndler Bock'sche al- 
Stiftung zur wnterstiilzung invalider Militair-Musiker und Spiel- 
lente, wie deren Wittwen und Waisen—On Friday week, at the 
spec request of his Highness the Prince of Hohenzollern- 

echingen, M. Vieuxtemps performed in the Prince’s palace at 
Liwenberg. The pieces chosen by M. Vieuxtemps for the 
occasion were his last violin-concerto, dedicated to the King of 
Prussia, the Hexen-Variationen of Pagunini, his own variations 
on “Yankee Doodle,” and the Carnaval de Venise. The 
Prince’s private orchestra accompanied him, besides playing 
Mendelssohn’s overture to Ruy Blas, and Weber’s to Der 
Freischiitz, 

Brusseis.—A_ soirée, by no means resembling soirées in 
general, took place at the English ambassador’s last week. 
Amateurs of distinction, under the direction of M. Jules de 
Glimes, executed several morceausx from the chefs-d’euvre of the 
great masters. The time is ed when amateur concerts are 
to be considered valueless or insignificant. The amateurs of our 
days do not yield to artists in respect of talent, still less of 
taste. Such, at all events, may be affirmed of those who 
assisted at the soirée of Lord Howard. The precision with 
which they rendered the selection of classic music was greatly 
admired. M. Jules de Glimes had reason to be proud of the 
success of his pupils. The accomplished professor strengthened 
the accompaniment by a quartet of stringed instruments, and 
himself presided at the piano. At the end of the concert, all the 
amateurs sang “God save the Queen,” the company standing 
during the performance of the national anthem. 

Benepetto Necri.— This once distinguished Professor of 
singing died on the 24th inst., in his 71st year. He was born 
in Turin, on the 5th Jan., 1784, and was the favourite pupil of 
Bonifazio Asioli. At the early age of 22, Negri was appointed 
Professor of the Milan Conservatoire, on its foundation by 
Napoléon. 








MUSICAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE ENSUING 
WEEK. 


Monpay.—Philharmonic Society, Hanover Square Rooms. Eight 


o'clock, 

Turespay.—M. A. Billet’s Second Performance of Pianoforte Music, 
St. Martin’s Hall. Eight o’clock. 

Christ Church Harmonic Society—Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, &., Con- 
cert Hall, Store Street, Bedford-square. Eight o’clock. 

Werpnespay.—New Philharmonic Society’s Second Concert, St. Mar- 
tin’s Hall. Eight o’clock. 

Herr E. Pauer’s Soirée Musicale, Willis’s Rooms, King Street, St, 
James's, Eight o’clock. 


Herr Sommer’s Grand Concert for the benefit of the Widows and | P© 


Orphans of the workmen killed at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham—Exeter 
Hall, 

TuurRsDsY.—Bach Society’s First Performance of the Passion Music, 
Hanover Square Rooms. ag 7 o’clock. 

Harmonic Union, Exeter Hall. Walpurgis Nacht, Ruins of Athens, 
&c., for the benefit of the Soldiers’ Wives and Families, Half-past seven 
o'clock. 

Cecilian Society, Albion Hall, London Wall—St. Paul. Eight o’clock. 
Fy se Plummer, Soirées Musicale, 3, Upper Wimpole Street 

ight o’clock. 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 


ROYAL Leas. OPERA, 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Tr Directors beg leave to announce that the German and 
Italian Operatic Season will commence on Monday, April the 17th, 
and terminate on September 2nd. The Prospectus will be ready in a 
few days.—Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, March 31st. 








EW PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 1854.— 
St. Martin’s Hall—The SECOND CONCERT of the season will 
take place on Wednesday Evening, April the 5th, to commence at Eight 
o’clock. Programme:—Part 1. Overture (Naiades), W. Sterndale 
Bennett; Scena (Euryanthe), Weber—Herr Formes; Concerto, Violin 
and Orchestra, Mendelssohn—Violin, Herr Ernst ; Aria, “ Ah perfido,” 
Mozart—Madame Caradori ; Symphony in F, No. 8, Beethoven. Part 2. 
Overture (Der Standhafte Prinz), Lindpaintner; Aria, Mozart—Madlle. 
Sedlatzek ; Serenade, Pianoforte and Orchestra, Mendelssohn—Piano- 
forte, Mdlle. Graever; Duet (Les Huguenots), Meyerbeer—Madame 
Caradori and Herr Formes; Fantasia on Hungarian Airs—Violin—Herr 
Ernst; Overture (Zanetta), Auber. Conductor, Herr Lindpaintner. 
Tickets, 10s. 6d., 5s., and 2s. 6d. To be had at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, 
and Co’s, 201, Regent-street.—Willert Beale, Secretary. 








H. HOLMESS PIANOFORTE CONCERTS, 

® HANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS.—First Concert, April 19, at 

Two o’clock. Orchestra complete. Leader—Mr. Blagrove; Conductor— 
Mr. Lucas. Pianoforte Concertos, Mozart’s (double), Sterndale Ben- 
nett’s C Minor, Kullak (first time); Concerto “ Fantastique,” W. H. 
Holmes (first time); Thalberg’s Fantasia, “Mose in Egitto,” with 
orchestral accompaniments by W. H. Holmes. The v music and 
further particulars will be duly announced. Tickets (series), £1 1s.; 
single tickets, 10s. 6d), only of W. H. Holmes, 36, Beaumont-street, 


Marylebone. 
| atch HALL, Wednesday next, April 5.—A GRAND 

MUSICAL FESTIVAL, under the direction of Herr Sommer, 
will take place as above for the Benefit of the Widows and Orphans of the 
Workmen killed at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. The following eminent 
artistes have kindly given their valuable services :—Madame Clara Novello 
(her first appearance in England this season), and Madlle.Rita Favanti, 
Madame Newton Frodsham, Miss Thirlwall, Madame Zimmerman, Miss 
Rebecca Isaacs, Miss Julia Harland, Miss Ransford, Miss Messent, Miss 
Alleyne, Miss Cicely Nott, Miss Fanny Ternan, Misses Brougham, and 
Miss Stabbach, Miss Poole, and Madame Amedei; Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. 
George Tedder, Mr. Elliot Galer, Mr. George Perren, Signor Bettini, 
Mr. A. Braham, Signor Belletti, Mr. Lawler, Mr. Leffler, Mr. 
Ransford, Herr Jonghmans, Mr. C. Cotton, and Mr. Frank Bodda, 
Pianoforte, Miss Arabella Goddard; Violin, Herr Ernst (his first ap- 
pearance since the year 1851); Violin and Violoncello, Messrs. Viotti and 
George Collins; Concertina, Mr. George Case; Harp, Herr Oberthiir ; 
Flute, Herr Frisch; Sax-horns, the Shapcott family; Sommerphone, 
Herr Sommer; Conductors, Herr Anschuez, Mr. Haskins, and Herr 
Sommer, Herr Sommer’s band will be efficient and complete in every 
department. Between the parts will be performed, first time in London, 
Herr Sommer’s original St. Germans Polka (dedicated by special permission 
to Her Excellency the Countess of St. Germans) and the Dargan Quadrille, 
as performed under the composer’s direction by eight military bands in the 
Exhibition building, Dublin, on the occasion of Herr Sommer’s benefit, 
on the 6th of February last, before the Vice-Regal Court and 20,000 
rsons. Commence at 7. ‘Tickets, 1s., 2s., 3s., stalls (numbered) 5s., 
the principal 





to be had at the Concert-office, 3, Exeter-hall, and at 
Libraries and Music-sellers. 


Ji, Spset-ieomedgl MUSICAL INSTRUMEN a — Militia 
Regiments or ies joining Bands, and in want nstruments, 
Music, or a Band A arog phe ‘invited to apply to Messrs. BOOSEY anp 
SONS, 28, Holles-street, Military Instrument Manufacturers, and Music 
Publishers to her Majesty’s Army and the Hon. E. I. C.’s Service. The 
high character of their Instruments and Journals for Reed and Brass 
Bands are acknowledged throughout the Army.—A Register kept of the 








ATUBDAX.~-Orchestral Union, Morning Concert, Hanover Square, 


a eo 





most experienced Band Masters, 
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ANOVER-SQUARE ROOMS.—The Orchestral Union 

will give Four Morning Concerts on Saturdays, April 8, May 13, 
June 17, July 15. Conductor, Mr. Alfred Mellon. Single tickets, 
5s. each; Subscription ditto, 15s. Lo be had at Messrs, Leader and 
Cocks, 63, New Bond-street, and of the members of the Society. 


R. WALTER MACFARREN'’S TWO CHAMBER 
CONCERTS of PIANOFORTE MUSIO, will take place on 
FRIDAY EVENINGS, April 21, and May 12, when he will be assisted 
by Miss Dolby, Miss Amy Dolby, Madame and Signor Ferrari, and 
Mr. Weiss; Mr. Blagrove, Mr. Lucas, Mr. W. H. Holmes, and Mr. 
Lindsay Sloper, &e. Subscription, 15s.; double ditto, 25s. ; single tickets, 
10s. 6d.; to subscribers, 7s. 6d.; to be had of Leader and Cock, 63, New 
Bond-street; and Mr. Walter Macfarren, 58, Albert-street, Regent’s- 


park, 








M ALEXANDRE BILLET’S SECOND EVENING 
i¥ie PERFORMANCE OF CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
will take place on Tuesday, April 4th, in St. Martin’s Hall, at eight 
o'clock precisely. P mme :—Sonata, B minor, op. 40 (dedicated to 
Cherubini), Clementi; Oanzonetta, “ My mother bids me bind my Hair,” 
Miss Palmer, Haydn ; “Suite de Pieces,” No. 4, E minor, Handel; “ Ah! 
Perfido Spergiuro,” Scena and Aria, Miss Grace Alleyne, Beethoven ; 
Caprice brillant, G, Op. 55 (La Fontaine de Schubert), Steph. Heller ; 
Song, “Slumber and dream of all bright happy Things,” Miss Palmer, 
Mendelssohn ; Grand Sonata, F minor, Op. 57, Beethoven; Cavatina, 
“Tho’ Clouds,” Miss Grace Alleyne, Weber. Selections of Studies :— 
G—Moscheles; E—C. Mayer; G flat— Chopin ; F minor—Mendelssohn. 
Accompanyist—Her Wilhelm Ganz. ‘The third and last performance 
will take place on Tuesday, April 11th. M. Billet will perform upon 
Woolley and Co.’s Patent Grand Pianoforte with “Entire Metallic 
Permanent frame,” also with the Royal Victoria Repeat. Tickets, 2s. 6d. 
and 5s.; reserved seats, 10s. 6d.; to be had at the Hall, and of M. A. 
Billet, 36a, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, 


MiSs ARABELLA GODDARD begs to announce that 
her ANNUAL CONCERT will take place in the Hanover-square 
Rooms, on Wednesday, June 21st, when she will perform for the first 
time, BEETHOVEN’S CONCERTO IN G MAJOR, and other picces. 
Miss Goddard will be assisted by a complete orchestra, and by several 
eminent vocal and instrumental performers. Full particulars will be 
shortly announced. 


LARA NOVELLO, Rita Favanti, Amedei, Newton 
Frodsham, Sims Reeves, Belletti, Augustus Braham, Arabella 
Goddard, Ernst, and all available talent in London, will positively appear 
at the Grand Musical Festival, on Wednesday Evening next, April 5, at 
Exeter Hall, for the benefit of the Widows and Orphans of the Workmen 
killed at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. Musical Director, Herr Sommer. 
Tickets, 1s., 2s., 3s., and 5s., may be obtained at the Concert Office, 
3, Exeter Hall, and at all music-sellers and libraries. 








ARMONIC UNION, Exeter Hall—Conductor, Mr. 
BENEDICT.—Thursday, April 6th, under Royal and Distinguished 
Patronage, for the Benefit of the Soldiers’ Wives and Families. Weber’s 
Preciosa, Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis Night, Beethoven’s Ruins of Athens, 
and W.S. Bennett’s Concerto in F minor. Pianoforte, Miss Arabella 
Goddard. Vocalists, Miss Stabbach, Miss Huddart, Mr. Herberte, Signor 
Belletti, and Herr Formes, Tickets, 5s., 10s, 6d., and 21s. each, at the 
Office, 5, Exeter Hall. 


ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter Hall— 

Conductor, Mr. COSTA,—On Friday next, 7th April, will be repeated 
Mendelssohn’s LOBGESANG and Mozart’s REQUIEM. Vocalists— 
Madame Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr Formes ; 
with orchestra of nearly 700 performers. Tickets, 3s,, 5s., and 10s. 6d. 
each, at the Society’s Office, No. 6, in Exeter Hall. The customary 
performance of Handel’s MESSIAH will take place on the Wednesday 
in Passion Week, the 12th of April. 


M&S. JOHN MACFARREN has the honour to announce 

that her Two Annual Matinées of PIANOFORTE MUSIC (third 
season) will take place at the New Beethoven Rooms, Queen Anne Street, 
on Saturday, May 20, and Wednesday, June 14, when she will be assisted 
by M. Sainton, Signor Piatti, and other distinguished Artists, whose 
names will be duly announced. Single Ticket, 73.; Reserved Seat, 
10s. 6d.; Subscription Ticket, 10s. 6d.; subseription for a Reserved 
Seat, 15s.; to be had at Ebers’ Library, Old Bond Street, at the 
principal Music-sellers, and of Mrs. John Macfarren, 40, Stanhope-strect, 
Park-place, Regent’s-park, 














AGH SOCIETY.—tThe First Performance in this 
country of the GROSSE PASSIONS-MUSIK; composed by Joun 
Srpast1an Bacu, will be given by the above Society, at the Hanover- 
square Rooms, on Thursday Evening, April 6th, commencing at Hight 
o'clock. Conductor, Mr, W. Sterndale Bennett. Tickets, Five Shillings 
each, may be obtained of all the principal music-sellers, 


188 GUSELDA ARCHER (Papil of Mr. Aspall) hes 
the honour to announce that her FIRST SOTRER MUSICALE 

will take place at the Hanover-square, Rooms, on Wednesday, the 10th 

of May, 1854. Vocalists—Miss Dolby, Miss Smith, 

Miss Adains, and the Misses Brongham; Mr. Frank Bodda, Mr. 

De Burgh, Herr de Becker. Pianoforte~Miss Guselda Archer. 

Mr. Frederick Chatterton. Conductor, Mr. Aspull. Reserved seats, 

10s. 6d.; Single tickets, 7s., and family tickets to admit four, one guinea. 

To be had at the Music Warehouses, and of Miss Archer, 451, Oxford- 

street. 


BBN ST, HALLE, PIATTI, and Madame AMEDEI, 
are engaged for the last MUSICAL WINTER EVENING, Willis’s 
Rooms, Thursday, April 6th. Tickets, half-a-guinea each,. to be had of 
Cramer and Co., Chappell and Co., and Ollivier, Bond-street. Particulars 
to be had of the Director, J. Ella. 


OPKINSON’S PIANOFORTES.—These Pianofortes 
received the award of the Great Exhibition Prize Medal in 1851. 
They are also pronounced by the most eminent Pianists of the age, (S. 
Thalberg, J. Benedict, E. Székely, Madame Dulcken, and others,) “to be 
unsurpassed in tone and touch by those of any other maker.” May be 
had at the principal music-sellers in this country and at the ware-rooms, 
18, Soho-square, London. Prices, from 25 to 180 guineas each. N.B.— 
The Manufactory, Diana-place, near Regent’s-park; Branch-establish t, 
6, Commercial-street, ’ 




















ROYAL LETTERS 
PATENT. 


BY HER 
MAJESTY’S 


PRIGHT GRAND PIANOFORTES, with Parent 
Meratiic Entire Frame, for all Climates, and New Royat 
Victoria Repeat. Pianists, and the Musical World, are respectfully 
invited to inspect and test these Pianofortes, which have now attained 
the long-sought properties of permanence, quantity, and quality of tone, 
standing well in tune, with the most prompt and light touch. The pur- 
chasers of Pianos have now the advantage of selecting an Instrument to 
their own taste, which, being of itself permanent, ean be sent to any 
distance without injurious effects. The great improvements taking place 
around us in the mechanical arts and manufactures, has rendered it 
necessary that the Pianoforte should be included in the number, The 
difficult obstacles to conquer in the making of Pianos is, without doubt, 
that which results from the pressure occasioned by the extreme tension 
on the strings, and also from the dryness or humidity of the atmosphere, 
causing the wood placed at the back to expand, sometimes to unglue, and 
always to force them to rest upon the sounding-board, rendering the 
instrument (sooner or later) valueless, and significantly expressed by the 
common observation of ‘‘ My Piano has lost its tone!” The defects of 
the ordinary, inefficient, and too weak construction in wood—or with 
metallic plates—is completely superseded by WOOLLEY’S PATENT 
METALLIC ENTIRE FRAME, FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
The frame consists of an entire construction of iron, preventing the 
possibility of the least shrinking in any direction, and producing positive 
permanence ; a frame of wood is also attached to the iron, which gives it 
the desired quality of fulness, and greatly increased duration. It {s 
obvious that any thickness of stringing can be put on these frames, 
without fear of giving way—the tone is increased in volume—is rendered 
perfect in quality—and from the enormous resistance contained in the 
frame, the strings throw off their “ Real Harmonics.”—-MEcHANIsM.— 
THE NEW ROYAL VICTORIA REPEAT. The of tone and 
resistance in the frame, suggests the desirability of a very powerful blow 
in the hammer. This is completely effected by the New Royal Victoria 
Repeat ;” the addition to these Pianos having a blow much more powerful 
than any hitherto produced—combining all the requisites of force, ense, 
variety of light and shade, superior damping, perfect check, and an un- 
tiring repetition, which is produced from an action not likely to get out 
of order. Mr. Woolley, in drawing attention to the applause which 
M. Billet. elicited at St, Martin’s Hall on Tuesday, March 15th, for the 
beautiful intonation of this instrument, begs to state that M. Billet 
will again perform on it at his next concerts, Tuesdays, April the 4th, 
and 11th.. These Pianos may be seen and pure at L. L. Lee’s 
Warerooms, 48, Albemarle-street, London; and all the principal Pro- 
vincial Towns, Woolley and Ov., Patentees and Manufacturers, 
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MILITARY BANDS—REED AND BRASS. 


BOOSES MILITARY MUSICAL INSTRU- 

® MENTS.—Mzssrs. BOOSEY & SONS, in} submitting to 
the Army and the Musical Public a few of the latest improve- 
ments in the above CELEBRATED MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
to return their sincere thanks for the patronage so liberally 
bestowed on their establishment; and to assure those who have 
not hitherto honoured them with their commands, that their unde- 
viating principle of business is to manufacture instruments of the 
very beak description only. By this means, Boosey and Sons trust 
to ensure the permanent patronage of their friends. A fair and 
moderate price is fixed on every Instrument. CLARIONETS.— 
Fither of Cocoa-wood or Grenadille, with 13 German Silver Keys; of 
Box-wood, with 13 Brass ditto; or of German Silver, with 13 Keys of the 
same metal. The whole of these comprise every new improvement. 
FLUTES AND PICCOLOS.—In the usual keys, for Amateurs or 
Military purposes, either of Cocoa or Box-wood, with German Silver 
or Brass Keys, und every new improvement. FIFES (Boosé’s Im- 
ptoved).—Either of Cocoa or Box-wood, with 4 German Silver or Brass 
‘Keys. BASSOONS.—The new French Model, of Maple-wood, with 
16 Brass, or German Silver Keys. BOOSE’S UNRIVALLED COR- 
NET-A-PISTONS.—The great success that has attended the introduction 
of Boosé’s new patent Cornet, and the many flattering testimonials the 
-beauty of the model and the exceeding richness of its tone have called 
forth, have induced the manufacturers to extend the improvements still 
further, and they have now the pleasure of announcing, that they have suc- 
ceeded in adjusting to the same model, the Rotary Cylinder Action. By 


can be had either with Valves or the new Rotary Cylinder Action. Th 
Althorns are made on two models—either with Bell up or forward. The 
Euphonion is a new Valve Instrument, infinitely superior to, and rapidly 
superseding the Ophicleide. FRENCH HORNS either with Three Valves, 
or on an satinely new model, with the Rotary Cylinder Action. These 
Horns, Boosey & Sons can with confidence recommend as superior to any 
yet supplied to the Profession. Better cannot be made.—_TROMBONES, 
Alto, Tenor, and Bass. In the usual Keys, either with Slides, Valves, or the 
new Rotary Cylinder Action. The Valve Trombone may be had either with 
the Bell up or forward.—THE NEW ROTARY CYLINDER ACTION. 
With this action, which is exceedingly light, the most rapid passage may 
be executed with marvellous dexterity and quickness. It is, further, more 
simple and much stronger than any patent actions that have hitherto 
been made.—VALVE, OR FIELD BUGLE, in B flat or C. Bya 
simple contrivance, the valves of this instrument may be detached at 
pleasure, and placed in a small leather case, and the instrument remains 
an ordinary Field Bugle—OPHEICLEIDES, in B flat or C, with 10 or 
11 Keys. Cavalry Trumpets, Turkish Crescents, Triangles, Military 
Tambourines, Drum Heads, Reeds, Music Stands, Music Paper, and 
every requisite for a Reed, Brass, or String Band.—DRUMS (BASS), 
Boosé’s Improved, of Brass. The advantages in these over Wooden 
Drums, are, an infinitely superior tone and great durability, without any 
increase in weight. Boosey & Sons have received the most flatteri 
testimonials from the many Regiments they have supplied with these 
Drums, both at home and abroad. Tenor and Side Drums, also of 
Brass—BASS DRUM STICKS. Boosey & Sons have succeeded in 





means of this beautiful and light action, the most rapid passages can be 
executed with marvellous quickness and dexterity. Price, with Valves, 7 
Guineas, with the new Rotary Cylinder Action, 9 Guineas. Either instru- 
ment strongly Electro-plated (equal to Silver), 2 Guineas extra. COR- 
NETTO SOPRANO, in D or E flat (for Brass Band); VALVE TRUM- 
PETS, Althorns (Barytone), with Three Valves in B Flat, E Flat, or F. | 
EUPHONIONS (Bass), in B Flat or C, with Four Valves. BOMBAR- | 
DONS (Bass) in E Flat, or F, with Four Valves. All these Instruments 


manufacturing a Drum Stick of an entirely New Material, which re- 
quires no covering, and will last for TEN OR TWENTY YEARS, and 
thus a remedy is provided for the constant expense of recovering Drum 
Sticks. The Regimental Facings, and other colours, being tastefully 
introduced, render this Drum Stick an exceedingly handsome appendage 
to the Drum. 
BOOSEY & SONS, 28, Holles-street, Musical Instrument Manu- 
facturers and Music Publishers to the Army. 





RvPaALt, ROSE, CARTE, and CO., 100, NEW BOND 
STREET, LONDON, have the honour of announcing that they 
have been appointed the Sole Agents in Great Britain for the Sale of the 
SAX-CORNETS, SAXOPHONES, SAX-HORNS, and all other Brass 
Military Instruments invented and manufactured by M. Adolphe Sax, to 
whom was awarded the only Council Medal of the Great Exhibition for 
Military Instruments in Brass, a list of which, with the prices, may be 
had on application, post free. It will be seen from this list, that M. Sax’s 
Instruments can now be supplied direct from his own Manufactory, 
at a price not higher than the numerous imitations of them. 


YHE SAXOPHONE.—Rupatt, Ross, Carrs, and Co., 
100, New Bond-strect, sole agents in this country for M. Sax’s 
military instruments, in addition to a large stock of Sax Horns, Sax 
Trombas, Sax Trumpets, and Cornets, have just received a great variety 
of soprano, alto, tenor, and bass, of Sax’s new and beautiful-toned instru- 
ments, the Saxophone. ‘These new instruments (brass and played by 
a reed), possess a charm equal to the originality of their tone, and they 
to the highest degree of perfection, la voix expressive.”— Report 

of Jurors, Great Exhibttion. 


HE ENGLISH GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION.— 

Mrs. Enderssohn, Mrs. Lockey (late Miss M. Williams), Mr. Lockey, 

Mr.. Hobbs, and Mr. H. Phillips. All communications relative to en- 

gagements in town or country, to be made to the Secretary, R. Carte, 
100, New Bond Street. 


UTY OFF TEA.—On and after the 6th of April, 
all our prices will be again reduced 4d. per pound, as the following 
list will show :—Strong Black Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 8s. Od., 3s, 2d., 3s. 4d., 
and 3s, 8d. Best Assam Pekoe Souchong Tea, of extraordinary quality 
and strength, 4s, Od.; Former Price, 4s. 4d. Strong Green Tea, 
2s. 8d., 3s. Od., 3s. 4d., 3s, 8d., 4s. Od., 4s. 4d., 4s. Sd., and 5s. Od.; 
Good Coffee, 11d., 11}d., and 1s. Prime Coffee, 1s. 1d, 1s. 2d., 
1s. 3d. Rich Mocha Coffee, 1s. 4d. Rare Choice Old Mocha, (20 years 
old) 1s, 6d. Teas, Coffees, and Spices sent carriage free to any Railway 
Station or Market Town in England, if to the value of 40s, and upwards. 
PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea and Colonial Merchants, 8, King 
William-street, City, London, A general Price-Current, sent post free, 
6n application, Sugars are supplied at market prices, 














OMAN VIOLIN, VIOLONCELLO, HARP, AND 

GUITAR STRINGS. J. HART, of 14, Princes-street, Soho, begs to 
inform the Amateurs and Professors of the above Instruments, that, in 
consequence of the great demand he has had for his celebrated Roman 
Strings, he has made arrangements with his string-makers in Rome, to 
send a fresh consignment every two months, when he hopes for a con- 
tinuance of that liberal support he has so long enjoyed J. H. has the 
largest collection of Cremona and other Instruments in England, ranging 
in price from 1 guinea to 400 guineas. Instruments repaired in the best 
manner, and taken in exchange. Stewart’s celebrated Violin-holder, and 
all articles appertaining to the above instruments. JOHN HART, 14, 
Princes-street, Soho. 


O MUSIC PUBLISHERS and OTHERS.—Mr. RUST 

being desirous of turning his attention entirely to the Pianoforte 
Trade, in consequence of the great and decided success of his new 
invention, is willing to dispose of his Publishing and Music Selling 
Business, or to take a Partner or otherwise, so as not to require his 
personal attention. His Catalogue consists of Works by G. A. Macfarren 
(including his “ Little Clarina’s Lesson Book” and “ Christian Lays”), 
H. B. Richards, G. Linley, 8. Nelson, G. Barker, Alexr. Lee, J. Blewitt, 
C. Chaulieu, C. Coote, F. G. Tinney, J. R. Ling, J. R. Fulton, W. H. 
Montgomery, F, Mollenhauer, Eugene Roll, H. Laurent, and other 
eminent composers. Specimen copies map be had at a fourth of the 
published price. London, 309, Regent-street. 


P{AERMontuMs AND SERAPHINES cheaper than 

at any other house in London, commencing at Six Guineas. Con- 
certinas in great variety, with the latest improvements, from Two 
Guineas. Several Finger Organs and Pedal Harmoniums on sale. 
Vibrators supplied to order. Pianofortes, new and second-hand, on sale 
or hire, at prices to meet the views of all classes—Manufactory and show 
rooms, 7, Finsbury Pavement—William Sprague, proprietor, 


ORTH NOTICE—COUNCIL MEDAL FLUTES.— 

A distinguished amateur, leaving off the flute on account of his 

health, has three of the finest INstRUMENTS ever offered for sale to 

dispose of at less than half-price. One manufactured by Behm, one by 

Godfroi, and one by Rudall and Rose. Apply to Brie and Oo, Prize 
Medal Shirt Makers, 43, Conduit-street. 
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HARMONIUM MUSIC, 


Just Published, Nos. 1 to 12 of 
CHAPPELL’S HARMONIUM JOURNAL, 


BEING A SELECTION OF 
CELEBRATED OPERATIC AND SACRED SUBJECTS, 
Arranged expressly for the Harmonium, by Dr. Rrmpavtt, 
Price of Each Number, 2s, 
ALSO A SELECTION OF 


FAVOURITE PSALM AND HYMN TUNES, 


Arranged for the Harmonium, price 2s. 6d.; and as Duets for the Har- 
monium and Pianoforte, by Panseron, 


BEETHOVEN'S ADELAIDA, Price 4s., and BEETHOVEN’S CELEBRATED 
ANDANTE, Price 4s. 
OSBORNE’S SUMMER’S EVE. 
Just Published, by this popular Composer, price 3s., a Companion to his 
“Evening Dew” and “SUNBEAM.” 
CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 


R. MARX’S UNIVERSAL SCHOOL of MUSIC.—A 


Manual for Teachers and Students in every branch of Musical Art; with 
additional Notes. a Special Preface, and ws we weed to the English Edition. Trans- 
lated from the fifth Edition of the original German by A. H. WEHRHAN. One 
vol. royal 8vo., 367 pages, bound in cloth, price 15s, ‘‘* * * In truth, it is a perfect 
encyclopedia of music, and all those who wish to study the art from its alpha to 
its omega have only to buy Dr. Marx’s work, &c.”—Morning Chronicle, Nov. 23, 1853, 


ITHOUT RIVAL.—The SCHOOL of MUSICAL 

COMPOSITION, Practical and Theoretical, with additional Notes and a 
Special Preface for this English Edition. By Dr. A. B. MARX, Professor of Music 
at the University of Berlin. Translated from the fourth Edition of the original 
German by AUGUSTUS WEHRHAN. Vol. 1, royal 8vo., 540 pages, bound in 
cloth, price2ls. ‘‘* * * On the whole we ow say that Dr. Marx’s system fully 
justifies its high reputation, and as a School that is for instructional purposes— 
it has no rival,” &c.—Manchester Examiner, Dec. 29, 1852. 


FIAND. BOOK of GLEES, Madrigals, Catches, Part Songs, 
&c., with piano accompaniment. By JOSEPH WARREN. 62 numbers, 2d. 
each; or Nos. 1 to 50 in one vol. 4to., 8s. 





NEW. BALLADS by JOHN PARRY.—“ Have still 


some kind Word for me.” Words by J. E. Carpenter. Price 2s. Also, ‘‘The 
Elegantly illustrated. 


Sweet Vesper Bells of Ancona.” Words by the Composer. 
Price 2s. 6d. To be had of all Music-sellers. 


EICHA’S celebrated COURSE of MUSICAL COM- 


POSITION ; or Complete and Methodical Treatise of Practical Harmony 
= Carl Czerny’s Remarks). Translated by Arnold Merrick, and now edited by 
ohn Bishop, of Cheltenham. Royal 4to, bound in cloth, #2 2s. This magnificent 
work (which has excited so much interest in the musical world) is now placed 
within the reach of the English student.—London : ROBERT COCKS and CO., 
New Burlington-street, Publishers to the Queen. 


NEW SONC. 

“SAY, MY HEART, CAN THIS BE LOVE?” 
THIS BEAUTIFUL SONG, 

COMPOSED BY W. VINCENT WALLACE, 
Is published by CrameR, BEALE, and Co., London. Price 2s, 
Who also publish SILAS’ celebrated Song, 
“OH, WOULD I WERE YON SILVER MOONBEAM,” 
Sung with immense applause by 


MADAME CASTELLAN, 
Price 2s. May be had of all Music and Book-sellers, 


“DASSED AWAY TO HEAVEN.” — “Joyful, Joyful 
Spring.” “The Spring and the Summer both are Past.” ‘Say, my 
Heart, can this be Love.” By W. Vincent Wallace. “These four songs, 
within the compass of a moderate mezzo-soprano voice, are among the best 
English songs that have been published.”—Athenewm.—Cramer, Beale, 
and Co., Regent-street, London. 
= HOME, SWEET HOME,” and “RULE BRITANNIA” 
POLKAS —Arranged by Madame Oury, in which are intro- 
duced the above popular mulodies, are published at Cramer, Beale, and 
Co.’s, 201, Regent-street. 


HILHARMONIC ROOMS, Newman-street, Oxford- 

street.—These elegant, commodious, and fashionable Rooms, capable 

of containing upwards of 1000 persons, are open to ENGAGEMENTS for 

Concerts, Entertainments, Public Meetings, &c. For terms, address to 

Mr. CHARLES COTTON, proprietor, as above, where also all letters, 
respecting engagements, éc., for him are requested to be addressed, 








ACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY,—The following 
works now performing by this Society, at Exeter Hall, are pub- 
lished by J. Alfred Novello, London and New York. 


OZARTS GRAND REQUIEM MASS, in Vocal 
Score, with Accompaniment for the Organ or Pianoforte, b 
Vincent Novello. Folio size, 7s. ; Quarto size, 4s. 6d.; Quarto size, wit 
English words, only 4s. 6d. ; Octavo size, with Latin and English words, 
2s.; an Edition for Pianoforte Solo, arranged by J. Pittman, folio size, 
price 4s. 


ENDELSSOHN’S HYMN OF PRAISE (Lobgesang,) 
Symphonia Cantata. Vocal Score, folio size, 14s.; Ditto, 8vo. 
size, in paper cover, 4s.; the same, bound with ‘As the Hart Pants 
5s. 6d. Each movement may be had singly, as follows:—No, 1, The 
Sinfonia, arranged as a Duet by the Author, 5s.; No. 2, All men, all 
things, Chorus: and Praise thou the Lord, S. Solo and Chorus, 2s. 6d.,; 
No. 3, Sing ye Praises, Recit. and Air, Tenor, and No. 4, All ye that 
cried—Chorus, 1s. 6d.; No. 5, I Waited for the Lord, Duet S.S. and 
Chorus, 1s. 3d.; No. 6, The Sorrows of Death—Solo, Tenor, 1s,; No. 7, 
The Night is Departing—Chorus, 1s. 9d. ; No. 8, Let all Men praise the 
Lord—Choral, 1s.; No. 9, My Song shall alway be of Thy Mercy— 
Duet, S.T., 1s.; No. 10, Ye Nations, offer to the Lord—Chorus, 2s,— 
N.B.—The Choral and Orchestral Parts may be had of the Publisher, 
J. Alfred Novello, London and New York. 


(ZRAND FANTASIA, on “God save the Queen,” for 
Pianoforte (left hand only), composed by Carl Schramm. Price 2s. 
Published by Ewer & Co., 390, Oxford-street. 


ALOZDY’S and LICHTENSTEIN’S NEW DANCES, 

as played by the Hungarian Band at the Royal Marionette Theatre, 

will be published by Ewer & Co., 390, Oxford-street. Just out, Kalozdy’s 
Rococo Polka, price 2s. Marionette Quadrilles, 2s. 


CHALLEHN’S (Music Director at the Crystal Palace, 

Sydenham) New Dances will be published by Ewer and Co., 390, 

Oxford-street. Just out, DEATH or GLORY GALOP (dedicated to 
the Officers of the 17th Lancers), price 2s. 


OD DEFEND THE RIGHT !—Inscribed to Admiral 
Sir C. Napier, by Gzorcz LiniEy. 4s. (post free for stamps), 
John Shepherd, Newgate-street. 


J UST PUBLISHED.—Signor Orsini’s Cabaletta, I’Amo, 
introduced by Madlle. Crespi, with great success, in the Opera of 
L’Elisir d’Amore. Wood and Co., Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen ; 
and Campbell, Ransford and Co., 53, New Bond-street, London. 


SON G WITHOUT WORDS (LIED OHNE WORTE), 
\ for the Pianoforte, as performed hy Mr. W. Sterndale Bennett, com- 
posed by Fanny Hensel, Sister of Mendelssohn Bartholdy. Price 2s. 
Published by Ewer & Co., 390, Oxford-street. 


CARLATTYS Sonata for Pianoforte, as performed by 
Mdille. Clauss. Price 1s, 6d. Published by Ewer & Co., 390, Oxford- 


street. 


thee CRYSTAL PALACE.—P. Ezekiel’s Sydenham 

Polka, illustrated with a View of the Palace and grounds. “It is 
singularly sweet, tripping, and brilliant.”— Portsmouth Guardian. To 
be had of all sellers of music, and of P. Ezekiel, 115, Great Russell- 
street, Bloomsbury, price 2s., postage free for 24 stamps. Band parts, 5s.; 
small ditto, 2s. 6d. 


LLEN and PATRICK ; or, “ He is gone to the Wars.” — 

New Ballad, singing with great éclat by Miss Poole. Composed 
by Joseph Philip Knight. Price 2s. Embellished with an elegant 
tinted lithograph, Published by Charles H. Purday, 24, Maddox-street, 
Regent-street. 
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